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TEMPERANCE IN EUROPE. 


Rev. Mr. Bairv’s Report, communicated for the Chri-tian 
Intelligencer, 


Paris, September 13th, 1837. 


To John Tappan, Esq. 
Dear Sir,—Allow me, through you, to present 
to the American Temperance Society the tollow- 


ing report of a second tour which [ have just made | 


in the northern and middle portions of Kurope in 
behalf of the ‘Temperance cause. 

In the early part of the suinmer, and just before 
l commenced the toar I am now about to describe, 
I take the liberty of stating to you fully the rea- 
sons which, in my judgment, rendered such a tour 
imperative. 1 trust that the results, which I shall 
at once proceed to detail, will demonstrate that the 
decision to which I came, on that point was well 


HOLLAND. 
I left this city on the 16thof June, on that jour- 
ney, and first of all visited Holland. My reasons 
for doing this were, as I stated to you, to conter 
with some of the leading friends of the ‘'emperance 
cause in that country, and to endeavour to obviate 
some of the objections which it 1s understood the 
king makes to the cause, and to interest his ma- 
jesty’s mind in behalf of this glorious Reformation. 
ou may remember that when I was in that 
country, last year, I made an arrangement with 
Baron Golstein and Professor Heringa, of Utrecht, 
to have the History of the Temperance Societies, 
which I had prepared and published in the French 
language, canslated into the Dutch. ‘This work, 
after some unavoidable delays, was accomplished. 
Eleven hundred copies were printed. ‘l’owards 
the accomplishment of this object, | appropriated 
and paid the sum of two hundred dollars out of the 
sum which you had the goodness to furward to me, 
from the Boston Tract Society, through the hands 
of the Rev. Mr. Hallock. 

The Dutch edition of the above named work was 
published in February or March. In the course 
ofthe months of April, May, and June, it was wide- 
ly circulated throughout the kingdom, and the pub- 
hie attention was drawn to it by articles in the 
journals. Such was the state of things when my 

ate visit occurred. The public mind was just be- 

inning to awake up. In various parts of the 
ciaidom, some persons were found to take an in- 
terest in this important subject. And I cannot but 
hope for good results. There is, however, not 
wanting a powerful opposition to this blessed cause 
in that country. Immense quantities of gin are 
made in that kingdom, both for domestic consump- 
tion and for exportation. Of course, those that are 
engaged in this manufacture and traffic are unwil- 
ling to relinquish the sources of their gain. An 
almost universal opinion, too, is entertained, that 
such isthe humidity of the atmosphere and the bad- 
ness ofthe water of that country, that it is impos- 
sible to dispense with the moderate use of ardent 
spirits as a beverage. 

I mention these facts, to show that the T’empe- 
France cause must encounter great opposition in 
Holland. I doubt whether there is another country 
in Europe, where Temperance societies are equal- 
ly needed, in which they will meet with equal re- 
sistance. ‘There are certainly few countries in the 
world where their general establishment would be 
productive of greater good to the interests of hu- 
manity. There cannot be a doubt—indeed it is 
admitted by all well informed persons in that 


‘country, that ardent spirits are used to a most ru- 


inous extent. 

In an interview which 1 had with the king, I 
endeavoured to obviate the principal objection 
which I had understood his Majesty had mude 
to the establishment of temperance societies within 
his domains, viz: that they would seriously dimin- 
ish the revenue, a considerable portion of which is 
derived from the manufacture and sale of gin and 
other strong liquors. I ventured tosubmit to his 
majesty, facts to prove that although there would 
unquestionably be a diminution of the revenue de- 
rived from that source, yet that that diminution 
must for some time be very gradual, and that it 
would be coinpensated, and more than compensa- 
ted, by the augmentation which would take place 
in the revenue which would accrue from other 
sources of commerce. And I cannot but hope that 
these facts and statements will not prove to have 
been made in vain. His Majesty entertains, how- 
ever, other objections which it is more difficult to 
remove. They are such as have relation to the 
unsettled state of the kingdom, owing to the unad- 
justed Belgian question, the present religious ex- 
citement which pervades many parts of it, &c. 
His Majesty fears that the attempt to establish 
Temperance societies would furnish another ele- 
ment to distract his already greatly agitated king- 
dom. I trust, however, that the experiment will 
demonstrate that there is no danger to be appre- 
hended from this quarter. 


PRUSSIA. 

After having seen some of the choice friends of 
the cause in some of the principal cities of that 
kingdom, I went to Berlin, having been called 
thither by some of the best friends of the Tempe- 
rance cause there, with a view to do what I might 
be able, to adjust some difficulties which had risen 
in the Temperance operations in Prussia. 

- You have already been informed of the favoura- 
ble manner in which my mission was received by 
the government in that country last year. You have 
also been informed that the Temperance History, 
to which [ have already referred, was translated 
Jast winter into the German language at Berlin. 
Six thousand copies of the whole, or parts of this 
work, were printed last April, to the expense of the 
publication of which the Boston Tract Society ap- 
propriated more than $400. In the months of May 
aud June, the book was widely circulated, both by 
gratuitous circulation and by sale. The govern- 
ment, as svon as the work was published, purchas- 
ed a considerable number of copies and distributed 
them among the high officers of the kingdom. 
The king, also, by a circular letter from the coun- 
cil, enjoined upon the governors of the provinces to 
promote the formation of Temperance societies, 
and to report from time to time their efforts and 
success to himself. By another eircular letter, it 
was recommended to the consistories (or presbyte- 
ries) throughout the kingdom, to take order on the 
subject, and direct the pastors under their super- 
vision to preach on the subject to their respective 
flocks. Still further, it was recommended to the 
teachers of schools to use the Temperance History 
for a reading book in their schools, in order that 
the youthful mind of the nation might grow up 
imbued with ideas of temperance. 

You will see from the foregoing statement, that 
the government of -Prussia is disposed to do every 
thing which a government could be desired to do. 
And the result is what might have been anticipa- 
ted from such high and powerful support. The 
subject of Temperance societies has been every 


zeal which they manifest. 


‘the copies of the first edition of the Temperance 
History have been either distributed or sold; and 
a second edition has been called for, and will I 
trust, soon be printed. Very favourable notices of 
the work have appeared in the journals. In the 
Church Evangelical Magazine, conducted by the 
Professor Hengstenberg, a most able review of it, 
written by a distinguished pastor, was published 


attracted much attention. Temperance soci- 
Five so- 


eties have been formed in many places. 
cieties were in existence in Berlin when I was 
there about the first of July. In that city, several 
hundred workmen had joined them. And although 
these societies cannot, at present, hold large public 
meetings for discussion, &c., as with us, yet they 
will accomplish much good, as furnishing a means 
of sustentation and encouragement to those who 
need it in their first steps in the path of tempe- 
rance. And now tracts are beginning to be writ- 
ten and published by the friends of the cause in that 
kingdom ; and we may fairly hope that the cause 
a hereafter go on without foreign pecuniary 
aid, 

Among the societies formed at Berlin, were two, 
which embraced a large number of distinguished 
men. One of the societies was formed on the prin- 
ciple of entire abstinence from all ardent spirits ; 
whilst the other is founded on the moderate use, 
very much after the fashion of your old Massachu- 
setts ‘l’emperance Society. Each of these societies 
desired to be recognized head or parent society for 
the kingdom. Accordingly both submitted copies 
of their constitutions to the king and asked for the 
approbation of the government. 

{n this position of things, the friends of entire ab- 
stinence requested me to come at once to Berlin 
and give my views of. the whole question at issue 
between them to the government. For they 
‘eared greatly that only one of them would be ai- 
lowed to go on, and they thought that in that case, 
it was highly probable that the society which was 
founded on the moderation principle, would be the 
favoured society, inasmuch as men every where 
are at first prone to think that that is the better 
principle. I was also pressed to make my visit to 
Berlin for that object as soon as possible. The let- 
ters conteining this urgent request J found here 
upon my return from Italy on the 2d of June. 

Under such circumstances I could not hesitate 
respecting the path of duty. I determined to go 
as soon as | could make the necessary arrange- 
ments in regard to my family. Accordingly I set 
out, as I have already stated, on the 16th of June, 
taking Holland on my way and spending a very 
few days there. 

But before I went I addressed a letter on the sub- 
ect, to the Crown Prince of Prussia who had most 
kindly given me liberty to write to him, when I 
might think proper to do so, in whichI gave him 
my views fully on the subject. As soon as I could, 
upon my arrival at Berlin, I visited his Royal 
Highness, who was then at Potsdam, and had the 
gratification of being assured by him that his views 
coincided fully with mine on the whole subject, and 
that he would doall that he could to secure for the 
society which was formed on the strict principle, 
the sanction and co-operation of the government. 

At the request of several friends of the society 
formed on the rigid principle, I also gave my views 
fully in writing to his Majesty the king, and ven- 
tured to suggest that the government, instead of 
putting down either, should allow both societies to 
exist, and suffer the people to decide for themselves ; 
that in this way, the society which was foun- 
ded on the true principle would live and flourish, 
whilst the other would soon cease to exist. I have 
hope that these representations have not been in 
vain. Letters of a recent date from Berlin inform 
me that the government still allows both societies 
to goon. And I cannot but hope it will continue 
to do so. 

Whilst I was at Berlin, I attended a meeting of 
the Directors of the society which is formed on the 
rigid principle, and was much pleased with the 
They seem to enter 
into the good work with a spirit which promises 
perseverance. The question of a Temperance 


journal was discussed, and the measure seemed to 


be generally approved. I think that this important 
step will soon be taken, and that the employment of 
an agent to travel through the kingdom and preach 
on the subject of Temperance will, at no very long 
interval of time, follow. I have directed that what- 


ever profits may arise from the sale of the Tempe- 


race History, shall go to the re-publication of that 
work and of parts of it, and that 250 copies of the 
next edition be sent into Denmark. 


HAMBURG. 

From Berlin I went to Hamburg, where [ found 
a flourishing 'l'emperance Society in existence, es- 
tablished through the efforts of the Rev. Mr. Onken. 
This society is actively and usefully engaged in 
publishing ‘Temperance tracts. My Mother's 
Gold Ring,” and several other things of the sort, 
have been issued by it, in large editions. Upon 
the whole, the prospect of the ‘Temperance cause 
is far brighter at Hamburg than it was at the time 
of my first visit to that city in May, 1836. I will 
only add that I have forwarded to the Tempe- 
rance Society there the sum which the Boston 
Tract Society appropriated to that city. 


| LUBECK— DENMARK. 
From Hamburg I went to Lubeck, where I found 
some warm friends of the cause, but where no ef- 
ficient organization has yet been formed. Finding 
that I should not have time to visit Copenhagen 
and Stockholm during this tour, I wrote a letter to 
the Hon. Peter Brown, the British Charge d’Af- 
fairs at the former city, requesting his opinion on 
the probable utility of the publication of the Tem- 
perance Elistory in the Danish language. His re- 
ply I have received since my return to this city, 
and though it is not so decisive as I expect the 
next letter will be, yet I am inclined to believe 
that it will be sufficient to send a few hundred 
copies of the German version to that country, 
whose population is not large. Iam led the more 
fully to this opinion, by the fact that there are 
other countries to which it is more important to 
give the amount of aid which would be needed in 
Denmark to publish a Danish edition. Something 
must be done in Denmark; for there is abundant 
need of it. Still I am of the opinion that a few 
hundred copies of the German Version will accom- 
plish all that can be accomplished by the book in 
question. 
RUSSIA. 
From Lubeck I went to St. Petersburg, having 
been induced to do so by the representations which 
several distinguished Russians, whom I had met in 
this city and elsewhere, had made to me. I found 
in that city several warm friends of the cause, 
among whom was our excellent countryman, Mr. 
Ropes, who has since removed from St. Petersburg 
to London. 
The great object which I had in view in visiting 
Russia, was to secure, if possible, the publication 
of the Temperance History in the Russ, the lan- 
guage most extensively spoken in that vast empire. 
As I had letters of introduction to several distin- 
guished persons about the court and elsewhere, I 
did all that was in my power to accomplish this 
great object. I presented copies of the work to 
the Empress, to whom I had received a letter of 
introduction from her brother, the Crown Prince 
of Prussia,) and also to the Emperor. As the Em- 
peror was on the point of setting out for the Mili- 
tary Review which has since taken place at Wos- 
nesensk, | had no opportunity of bringing the sub- 
ject directly before his mind. But the Empress 
expressed her opinion that there would be no ob- 
jection to the publication of the work, the character 
of which she had been informed of by her brother. 
She heard, with interest, an account of the success 


‘of the cause in Prussia, and said that there was 
much need of such a reform in Russia ; but, at the | 


same time, expressed her fears that the obstacles 
were insurmountable. 

Some idea of the nature of these obstacles may 
be had, when I state that eighty-one millions of 
gallons of brandy, or rather of whiskey, are annu- 


where agitated, and many have been formed. All : 


| ally made and consumed in that. empire—to say 


nothing of the quantity which is imported. And 


the Government derives a revenue from the manu- 
facture of this whiskey, which is nearly 100 mil- 
lions of paper roubles, or about twenty millions of 
dollars of our money! That is, almost one-fourth 
of the revenue of that vast empire is derived from 
this dreadful source! Truly, it will be no easy 
thing to promote the Temperance Reform in that 
country. 

With a view of getting the Temperance History 
translated and brought forward for the approbation 
of the Government (through the censorship) in the 
best manner, I went to Moscow, in order to get 
the Governor-General of that city, Prince Gallit- 
zin—who is a friend to the Temperance cause, and 
a man of much influence in the Empire,—to under- 
take the task, a task which I have strong hopes 
that he will succeed in performing. | 

It is interesting to state that no subject more 
readily arrests the attention of the people in Rus- 
sia, wherever it is presented, than that of the In- 
temperance which prevails in that empire. Jn 
proof of this, I have only to inform you that no 
T'racts are read with so much avidity as those 
which relate to that dreadful subject. ‘The St. 
Petersburg Tract Society has published some ex- 
cellent ones on this topic, and will, I trust go much 
further than it has yet done in this important and 
legitimate branch of it labours. 

| have ventured to assume, in the name of the 
American Temperance Society, or rather of the 
Boston Tract Society, the responsibility of pledg- 
ing the sum of 400 dollars for the publication of 
the Temperance History, in case the Censorship 
allow it to pass. I could not hesitate to do this. 
For | amconvinced that if this great object can be 
accomplished, the friends of the cause in our coun- 
try will not let it fail for the want of that amount. 
ofaid. The sum must be considerable for the work 
in Russia, from the fact that it will be every way 
desirable to publish a large edition, if one be pub- 
lished at all. The difficulty of getting any thing 
through the censorship (and every reprint has to 
go through it, just as certainly as an original work) 
renders this exceedingly necessary. 


POLAND. 

In returning from Russia to this city, I came by 
the way of Warsaw, Vienna, and the south of Ger- 
many. If intemperance prevails greatly in Russia, 
Iam sorry to be compelled to say that it is still 
worse in Poland. Indeed, to be “as drunk asa Pole” 
is a proverb in the surrounding countries. And 
whilst I staid at Warsaw, I had proof enough sub- 
mitted to me, to convince me of the awful extent 
to which the manufacture and cousumption of ar- 
dent spirits are carried in this unhappy but fertile 
country. Vast distilleries exist in every part of it. 
At Warsaw, there is a great deal of intemperance. 
The privilege of selling ardent spirits by small 
quantities is farmed out by the Government to a 
baptized Jew, who has made an enormous fortune 
by this infernal traffic within a few years. He is 
now about to undertake to work the mines of Po- 
land with the fruits of his unhallowed gain. This 
man has several rendezvous or grog shops in diffe- 
rent parts of Warsaw, to which the lower classes 
literally flock in great numbers, to purchase his li- 
quid poison. I was eye-witness again and again, 
to scenes of riot around the doors of his vestibules 
of hell! I could not have believed that such 
scenes occur, if | had not seen them. And yet the 
author of this mischief is now a Christian ; that is, 
called one! If he were a Jew, he could not have 
the privilege of selling brandy to his fellow men. 
He must be baptized, before he can have even the 
right to live in the city proper of Warsaw! 

But do not misunderstand this matter. The 
Russian Government holds out the right of citizen- 
ship, and other advantages, (one of which [ have 
just mentioned,) to such Jews as become baptized. 
This has great influence, without doubt, on many. 
As a consequence, very many are annually bapti- 
zed by the Roman Catholics, and some by the Ger- 
man Protestants. In most of these cases, I fear 
that there is little pains taken to admit none to 
that rite but such as are fit for it. The course pur- 
sued by the Missionaries of the London Jew’s So- 
ciety is widely different. 

But why should we expect more from this par- 
tially enlightened baptized Jew, who has probably 
scarcely one correct idea of the Gospel, than we 
find in the rum making and rum selling deacons 
and other members of the churches in our enlight- 
ened country? They plead that they can pursue 
~wagh business conscientiously; and why may not 


I am happy to inform you that the excellent 
missionaries of the London Jews’ Society have 
agreed to have the Temperance History translated 
and published in the Polish as soon as it appears in 
the Russ, if they should receive from you sufficient 
encouragement. They feel deeply interested in 
the object. And as they have printing presses 
and workmen, they can do the work at the most 
reasonable rate. ‘Ihey have also the confidence of 
the Government of Poland, which is a fact of the 
greatest linportance. 

AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. : 

From Warsaw I came to Vienna. At that city 
I did nothing but present a few copies of the Tem- 
perance Historv to distinguished persons. ] was 
favoured with letters of introduction from the Rev. 
Dr. Strauss and other friends at Berlin to Baron 


Von Hammer, the celebrated Orientalist, Count 


Gudenhone, and others. Through our Consul, Mr. 
Schwartz, I presented a copy of the work to the 
Emperor, and another to Count Metternich, which 
were well received. 

It was my intention to go down to Pesth and 

Ofen in Hungary ; but I was prevented from doing 
so, by finding that it would probably keep me lon- 
ger from home than duty to my family and my ap- 
priate work in this city would allow. It was my 
desire to see the excellent Archduchess Maria, 
(whois a Wirtemburg Princess, and a decided and 
devoted Protestant,) who is the wife of the Viceroy 
of Hungary, a brother of the late Emperor of Aus- 
tria; to whom I had letters of introduction, and 
whom I wished to consult on the question of hav- 
ing the Temperance History translated into the 
Hungarian language. There is much need that 
this should be done; for there is much intempe- 
rance in Hungary. 1 sent a copy of this work, in 
the German, tothe Archduchess, and a letter on 
the subject. Her reply [ am daily expecting to 
receive. 
At Vienna, I made the acquaintance of an excel- 
lent young Hungarian nobleman, of fine education, 
who is so much interested in the subject of our 
Temperance Societies, that he has agreed to trans- 
late the Temperance History himself; a task for 
which he is every way competent. With the aid 
of $100, he can probably have a good edition pub- 
lished and circulated in Hungary and Transylva- 
nia, whose inhabitants speak the same language, 
and whose united population is ten millions, or 
nearly one third part of the population of the whole 
Austrian empire. I shall send him the last annual 
report of your Society, and all the other Tempe- 
rance documents which I have, and venture to tell 
him to go on. 

From Vienna to Paris, nothing worthy of a spe- 
cial notice in this communication occurred. 3 


CONCLUSION. 


I have now given you an account of my late 
Temperance Tour; a tour which occupied nearly 
three months, and which caused me to travel more 
than 5000 miles. - Through the blessing of God, I 
was enabled to make it in good health, and per- 
mitted to find my family, upon my return, in as 
good a state of health as I could have expected. 

You will see from what I have stated, that if 
the Temperance History should be translated and 

ublished in the Russian, Polish, and Hungarian 
anguages, your Society will be called on for a 
few hundred dollars. This will not occur for seve- 
ral months, perhaps not fora year. But should it 
occur, I am very sure that the liberality which has 
already done so much for the cause on this conti- 
nent, will not be found exhausted. 

As the period for which I came to Europe is 
nearly elapsed, I cannot hope to do much for the 


Temperance cause in this part of the world. I 


| was anxious to do what 1 have done, not only from 
sincere attachment to the cause itself, but also 
from a desire to employ my time, whilst in Europe, 
to the best possible advantage to the entire cause 
of God. For this purpose, | have spent six months 
in all, in labouring for the Temperance cause, du- 
ring that period of the year when I could best 
leave my work in France. In doing so, I trust I 
have fully met the views, and possess the approba- 
tion of the gentlemen who are most interested in 
my present mission. 
I am, dear sir, with great regard, yours, &c. 
R. Barr. 
From the Watchman of the South. 
DR. ALEXANDER’S LETTERS.—No. IV. 
TO AGED CHRISTIANS. 


There is one remaining subject, my dear friends, 
to which I wish to call your attention. I refer to 
the solemn event of our departure out of life. 
Whatever may be uncertain in the future, con- 
cerning this there cannot exist the shadow of a 
doubt. “It is appointed unto men once to die.”’ 
“I know that thou wilt bring me to the house ap- 
pointed for all living.” “The grave is mine house.” 
But we do not need the voice of revelation to as- 
sure us of our mortality: the evidence is daily 
before our eyes. Hundreds of our race close their 
eyes in death every day. The grave is never 
satisfied ; nor says, it is enough. Of the thousands 
of millions who have inhabited this globe, no 
more than two have escaped the dissolution of the 
body. And we are as certain as we can be of any 
thing that all future generations shall go the same 
way, until Christ shall suddenly make his glorious 
aeposrenee coming in the clouds of heaven, with 
all his mighty angels. The men who shall then 
be found upon the earth shall not die, but they 
shall undergo a transformation equivalent to the 
death and resurrection of the body. ‘ Behold,” 
says Paul, “I show you a mystery ; we shall not 
sleep, but we shall all be changed in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the Jast trump, for the 
trumpet shall sound.” If then the second coming 
of Christ shall occur, before ovr departure from 
life, we should, indeed, escape a literal death; but 
we can scarcely cherish the faintest hope of this 
kind. Prophecy leads us to believe, that many 
ages of the world are still future, and that the most 
glorious period of the Church is to come; when the 
gospel shall not only be preached to all nations, but 
shall be embraced by all; “when the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of God, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

Deatru, when viewed merely by the light of na- 
ture is truly an appalling event. It is commonly 
preceded by disease, or the decrepitude of old age. 
The separation between the soul and body is usu- 
ally accompanied with,a convulsive struggle, and 
the appearance of extreme agony; so that ‘* the 
pangs of death,” and “the agonies of death,” are 
familiar phrases among all people. It is manifestly 
an unnatural event; that is, these constituent parts 
of human nature do not seem willing to part, but 


the severance of the one from the other is brought 


about by the operation of some violent cause. 
That the soul instinctively and strongly cleaves to 
its tenement as Jong as it can, and by every possi- 
ble means resists the separation requires no proof. 
That in some instances this adherence is counter- 
acted, so that persons voluntarily put an end to 
this union of soul and body, or desire to leave the 
body, furnishes no evidence to the contrary; it 
only shows that it is possible for causes to be put 
into operation which are even stronger than our 
attachment to this life. Besides the pains and 
agonies of dissolution, there are other circumn- 
stances which render death.abhorrent to human 
feelings. It isa forcible and everlasting separation 
from all persons and things with which we have 
been conversant on earth. In it, we take a final 
leave of our dearest friends and beloved relatives, 
dear to our hearts as our own lives. Husbands are 
divorced from their wives; parents separated from 
their children; brothers and sisters must part; 
friends—who often stick closer than brothers— 
here have the tenderest bonds sundered. The 
scenes with which we have long been accustomed ; 
the houses in which we have long dwelt; the 
churches where we have met the solemn assembly 
of God’s people, must all be left behind. The old 
man’s arm chair is left vacant; his place in the 
house of God is empty; the social circle of which 


j he formed a part is broken; and the work which 


he was accustomed to perform stands still, or falls 
into other hands. And he who departs, leaving be- 
hind him numerous attached friends, cannot avoid 
the foresight of the deep affliction. Already, be- 
fore his eyes are closed, he sees the mournful 
group crowding around his dying bed, to catch the 
last look of affection—to hear the last broken tones 
of a voice soon to be silent in the grave. ‘The 
heart-breaking and tears of affectionate relatives 
often form one of the most painful circumstances 
attending the death of a good man. [le might 
well express his feelings in the language of Paul, 
on another occasion; “ What mean you—to weep 
and break my heart?” But if the dearest friends 
which the dying man has, attempt to save them- 
selves and him from the almost intolerable pang of 
separation, by withdrawing from the mournful 
scene; this, in a very small degree, if at all, miti- 
gates the dreaded pang. The imagination often 
paints the scene in more vivid colours than the 
reality. When the husband gasping for his last 
breath, observes the absence of the beloved partner 
of his joys and sorrows, he knows that she is gone 
into some secret chamber “to weep there.” And 
she cannot withdraw into any recess so secluded, 
as not to seem to hear the deep-drawn sighs and 
heavy groans, to see the ghastly looks and contor- 
tions of him on whom all her earthly reliance has 
been long placed. I would say then, take her not 
away from the bed side of the dying husband. Let 
her hold his trembling, cold hand to the last. Let 
him have the comfort of casting his last look on the 
object of his tenderest affections. The Rev. Sam- 
uel Davies—a name so deservedly loved and re- 
vered in Virginia—has a poem, in which he de- 
scribes the feelings of a husband and wife, tenderly 
attached, in the prospect of the dissolution of either 
first. But there is not much to choose between 
the two cases, as far as relates to the parting 
scene. Those, however, who are left behind are 
most deserving of compassion. 'Théy who die in 
the Lord are at once blessed, because they rest 
from their labours; but they who survive are often 
burdened with sorrow, and with a desolate heart 
go mourning all the day, enveloped in the sombre 
weeds of grief, and their heads hung down as the 
bulrush. It seems to me, however, that the mourn- 
ing on account of the decease of pious friends, 
ought to be very moderate, and our tears soon 
dried up. What better can we ask for our friends, 
than that they may be safely lodged in the bosom 
of Abraham; where they will enjoy to the full 
such * good things,” as they could never hope to 
enjoy in this world? There is, however, one case 
of the death of dear relatives, to which the aged 
especiclly are liable, in which there is but one 
topic of consolation; that is, the departure from 
life of those in whose end there is no ground for 
scriptural hope. At the prospect of this judgment 
my soul has often trembled. May a merciful God 
avert it from every pious parent! If we were per- 
suaded that we had uniformly done our duty 
towards our deceased friends, the stroke would not 
be so heavy; but when remorse for unfaithfulness 
mingles its bitter streams with the sorrow occa- 
sioned by the bereavement, the cup must be bitter 
beyond conception. On this subject, however, I 
have met, among professing Christians, with what 
I consider a fault on both extremes. A venerable 
clergyman, who had lost a beloved son, who never 
gave, as far as known, any evidence of genuine re- 
pentance or faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, was 
unable to bear up under the reflection that his dear 
child was in a state of hopeless misery; he there- 
fore sought relief to his agonized mind, by cherish- 
ing an error contrary to the analogy of his whole 
He said to me, | cannot 


syatem of theology. 


bring myself to think that a moral and amiable per- 


its doctrines, will, by a gracious God, be made 
eternally miserable in hell, although he may not 
have experienced a change of heart. O sad ne- 
cessity, which drives a good man to such a re- 
source for support and comfort! But this is the 
practical beliet of multitudes of professors. They 
hold the doctrine of regeneration and its necessity 
us a matter of creed and theory, but in fact, they 
believe otherwise. A gay and blooming young 
lady, who probably had never spent one half hour 
in serious thought, was suddenly carried off by an 
acute disease, which wasso rapid and violent in its 
progress, that little or no opportunity was afforded 
for conversation with the pastor or pious friends.— 
When some serious person lamented the unpre- 
pared state of the deceased, the suggestion was re- 
ceived in a Christian congregation and by nominal 
Christians with a sort of indignation; as though it 
was an evidence of uncharitable bigotry, to be- 
lieve one of the plainest doctrines of the Bible.— 
The other extreme is—peremptorily deciding upon 
the case of those who die without having given 
evidence of a change of heart. This case I will 
also illustrate by an anecdote which I know to be 
true. The brother of a zealous preacher of the 
gospel came to his end suddenly by the starting of 
his horse, by which his brains were knocked out 
against a tree; and it was conjectured that the 
young man had been indulging too freely in the 
use of intoxicating liquor. When the brother 
above mentioned came to the house, where the 
corpse was laid out, he raised the covering from 
the face, and, after a solemn pause, said, with an 
audible voice, “there lies the senseless body, but 
the soul is burning in hell;” and this too when the 
room was full of people. The true doctrine on 
this subject is, that friends may indulge hope in 
relation to their deceased friends, as far as they 
can consistently with the truth of God; but let no 
one seek healing for his wounded spirit, by “ deny- 
ing: the faith.” Even when there is no positive 
evidence of a change, we may resort to the possi- 
bility that it might have taken place in the last 
moments: for who has a right to set limits to the 
mercy of God, when he has not limited himself? 
There is great danger, however, of expressing opi- 
nions or hopes, which may lead careless sinners to 
indulge in carnal security. It is much better, in 
such cases, to be silent. Some ministers, whom | 
have known, have been so solicitous to keep sin- 
ners from delaying repentance, that they have 
inculcated the opinion, that a death bed repentance 
is not only uncertain, but absolutely ineffectual, 
and that no hope can be justly entertained for those 
who never repented until the last hour. It is true, 
that many who, ona sick bed, appear penitent, when 
they recover, soon lose all their serious impressions, 
and return with renewed avidity to the pursuits of. 
the world. ‘I‘heir repentance is thus proved to 
have been spurious. But every fit of fear, produced 
by the near prospect of death, ought not to be call- 
ed repentance; or at any rate, that repentance 
which, in scripture, is connected with the pardon 
of sin—which is a real change of the views and 
tempers of the mind—by which a man becomes a 
new creature, old things having passed away, and 
all things having become new. All repentance on 
a death-bed, is not, however, by these instances 
proved to be spurious, any more than all conver- 
sions of people in health are proved to be counter- 
feit—because a great many such are to be met 
with. I have seen cases of repentance on a death- 
bed, as satisfactory, and in which I had as much 
confidence as in any that [ have known among 
those in health, prior to the evidence of a good life. 
And why should it be supposed that a gracious God 
will never manifest his power and grace in the 
conversion of a sinner on a sick bed? If this should 
once be admitted as a principle, it would be worse 
than useless for a minister of the gospel, or any 
other pious person, to visit an unconverted sinner 
when on a sick bed; or to give any answer to his 
most anxious inquiry, “ what shal] I doto be saved?” 
I recollect to have heard a preacher from the pul- 
pit, solemnly aver that there was no instance in the 
Bible of the conversion of an aged sinner. This is 
another ullraism, which has no good foundation. 
One of the most remarkable cases of the conver- 
sion of an exceeding great sinner, recorded in the 
sacred Scriptures, is of an aged man. I refer to 
the late repentance of king Manasseh. There is 
no man, of whom mention is made in the sacred 
volume, to whom a worse character is given, as 
one that exceeded the worst of the heathen in his 
abominable idolatries: “ Moreover, Manasseh shed 
innocent blood very much, till he had filled Jerusa- 
lem from one end to the other.” It is true, it is 
not expressly said, that his repentance occurred in 
his old age, but it may, with strong probability, be 
inferred trom the history. (2 Chron. xxxiii.) 


If, among my readers, there should be any aged 
persons who are still impenitent, 1 would earnestly 
and affectionately exhort them, not to despair of 
God’s mercy ; there still may be hope in their case. 
My dear fellow-sinners, there is nothing in God’s 
word, which excludes you from salvation, unless 
you voluntarily and obstinately exclude yourselves, 
a a rejection of the overture of reconciliation. 

hrist says to you, as much as others, * Ye will 
not come unto me that you may have life.” 


I find that J shall be under the necessity of 
claiming the old man’s privilege of rambling from 
one subject to another; and, in writing to the 
aged, I hope I shall be excueed for my prolixity in 
this letter. I have not fulfilled my own purpose, 
either as to the subject matter or length; and the 
consequence will be the infliction of another epis- 
tle. But before 1 conclude this, I wish to say that 
death, viewed in the light of Scripture, exhibits a 
very different aspect from what it does when 
viewed by the light of nature ; both as it relates to 
the sinner and the saint. In regard to the former, 
we are taught in the volume of truth, “ that death 
was introduced by the transgression of man.’ 
The penalty of the original law given to man was, 
“in the day thou eatest thereof ( that is, of the for- 
bidden fruit) thou shalt surely die.” And when 
man became guilty, the sentence was denounced, 
“dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return”’— 
the execution of which penalty has been going on 
from that day to this, sweeping off generation after 
generation, until almost every part of the earth is 
filled with dust which once constituted the bodies 
of men. Even reason, when soberly consulted, 
would indicate that death comes as the punishment 
of sin, for otherwise, the transition from one state 
of existence to another, would not, under the 
government of a good God, be attended with so 
much pain and fear. But, what reason discovers 
only in dim perspective, revelation writes as with 
a sunbeam : “ THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH.” “ AS 
BY ONE MAN SIN ENTERED INrO THE WORLD, AND 
DEATH BY SIN; SO DEATH HATH PASSED ON ALL 
MEN, FOR THAT ALL HAVE SINNED.” 

On the other hand true believers are now deli- 
vered from the curse of the law, and consequently 
from death, as it is a curse. We may say, there- 
fore, that the righteousshall never taste death ; for 
Christ, the Lord, hath solemnly averred, “If a 
man keep my sayings, he shall never see death.” 
Accordingly, the inspired writers of the New Tes. 
tament, commonly speak of the decease of Chris- 
tians as a “sleep.” ‘ They that sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him.” ‘ We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed.” And of Ste- 
phen, it is said, when he “ kneeled down, and said 
with a loud voice, Lord lay not this sin to their 
charge, HE FELL ASLEEP.” But when the word 
death’is retained, it must be understood to have a 
new sense in relation to the children of God. It is 
death despoiled of his sting. It is the outward ap- 
pearance of death, while its nature is entirely 
changed—so changed, that the curse is converted 
into a blessing. ‘That which is arich gain cannot 
be a curse; but to the sincere follower of Christ 
“TO DIE IS GAIN.” That which may be lawfully 
an object of ardent desire, cannot be of the nature 
of a penalty or curse; but Paul had a desire to de- 
part and be with Christ, and the same desire has 
been felt by thousands since. But to cut the mat- 
ter short, death is placed in the category of the 


richest blessings. “For all things are yours, 


me brought up under the gospel, and assenting to | 


whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, oR DEATH, or things present, or things to 
come, all are yours.” The true Christian, then, 
has no reason to be appalled at the necessity of en- 
tering this darkly shaded valley. Dear Friends, 
if we only approach, holding up the torch of reve- 
lation by faith, the dismal gloom which has 
gathered over the tomb will be immediately dissi- 
pated. Faith looks behind this darkness and across 
this valley, and beholds a celestial city, the new 
Jerusalem. ‘hough much indebted to John 
yan—one of the most fertile geniuses the world 
ever produced—I cannot easily forgive him for 
making the passage over Jordan to Canaan so very 
difficult for Christian. If he had carried out the 
allegory, he would have turned the swelling waves 
backward, and have shown a dry path across the 
stream ; for no sooner had the priests, who carried 
the ark of testimony, dipped their feet in the brit 


of the river than—“ all the Israelites passed over 


on dry ground.” But, after all, perhaps, the 
honest tinker drew his picture from the life; for 
as Christians seldom enjoy in life the comfort pro- 
vided for them, so it is analogous, that in death 
they should want that comfort to which in Christ 
they are entitled. A. ALEXANDER. 
Princeton, N. J. Nov. 11, 1837. 
Fiom the Pittsburgh Christian Herald. 


GARRISON & CO. 


In the article entitled, ** Boston movements,” we 
have sume of the views of Mr. Garrison, which so 
far as they develope his sentiments, have certainly 
a strong claim upon the attention of his followers. 
Mr. G. has been accused of denying the sanctity of 
the Sabbath, and accountin 
ness than any other day. He meets this by saying 
he has given all his time to God, and deman ing 
whether he can do more? This we regard as 
entire evasion of the charge in question. If indeed 
Mr. G. has actually, as well as professionally, given 


all his time to God he can do no more; and no man > 


that has any correct knowledge of his own heart 
will pretend to have done so much. It remains, 
however, that if Mr. G. employs his Sabbaths in 
the performance of secular business, he is a viola- 
tor of the Divine law, and his deeming all no 
sacred will not refute the charge, nor cancel 
guilt of its violation. 

He is next charged with neglecting the house 
of God. His evasion here is that he does not con- 
sider brick and mortar the house of God. An ex- 


cuse which may satisfy the mind of Mr. G. for the 


present, but in thus despising and neglecting the 
ordinances, we should not think it so safe for here- 
after. 

From the same paper we gather that the state 
organization of the Massachusetts anti-slavery so- 
ciety, is by “ Infidels, Universalists, Unitarians, and 
others who deny that they regard the fundamental 
doctrine of the Bible,” and the famous Miss Grim-. 
ke makes no difficulty in removing the Bible out 
of the way, when it interferes with her penchant 
for public speaking, or the rights of women. If 
then Mr. Garrison, and Miss S. M. Grimke, who 
appear to be the apostles and leaders of the two 
sexes, in this enterprize, are specimens of their 
parties, and their coadjutors are such as they de- 
scribe, we see nothing very fascinating in the asso- 
ciation. 

Weare gratified, however, that they credit other 
parts of the country than their own for more ortho- 
doxy of sentiment among their friends. This we 
believe is true in these parts, at least to a great 
extent, for the few abolitionists with whom we are 
acquainted are not only orthodox, but, as we hope, 
truly pious, however mistaken in this matter. 


HEAVENLY MINDEDNESS. 


Few of the secular duties of life, lawfully pur- 
sured, require more than the hands and the occa- 
sional attention of the mind. One of the most pro- 
foundly metaphysical books that ever was written, 
was all thought out upon a shoemaker’s bench. 
Might not that mind have been in heaven? As to 
those things (for there are such,) that cannot pro- 
perly be attended to without engrossing the whole 
inind, let the mind for the time be given to them, 
for, if lawful, they interrupt not the heavenly con- 
versation more than sleep does. 

It requires much of the spiritual mind to enable 
one to leave this world without regret, and enter 
the other without fear. 

The secret of enjoying this world, is in having 
the heart fixed upon the next. So strange a thing 
is this world, that if you look to it for satisfaction, 
it will deceive and disappoint you ; but if you look 
away from it to God, it will pursue you with bless- 
ings. The man, whose hope riseth to God, hath 
not only freed himself from its tyranny, but hath 
gained an absolute dominion over it; so that whe- 
ther it smile or frown——whether it gives or with- 
holds, it is all the same with him who lives upan 
the unfailing promise that “all things shall work 
together for good to them that love God.” 

It is ignoble in you to be greatly pleased with 
the world. You are living below the privileges of 
your birth, while you are satisfied with these pal- 
try things. It is unworthy in you thus to prefer 
the footstool to the throne—the badge of servitude 
to the crown of empire. It is doing injustice to 
that spirit within you, which reckons its descent 
from God, which drew its first breath from the in- 
spirations of the Almighty, and lives in God, to 
present it with these vanities, and bid it be satisfied 
with a heap of dust, when it ought to have a clus- 
ter of glories; to feed it with the poor applause of 
men, when it covets the high approbation of its 
Maker; to reduce it to the lowness of worldly 
pleasure, when it should be panting after the plea- 
sures which are evermore at God’s right hand.— 
Nevins’ Remains. 

By the bye, I have a curious and not uninterest- 
ing anecdote to tell you about Leland’s “ Advan- 
tage and Necessity of Revelation.” Mr. T. H. 
Il. was the relater of it to me. in the year 
1820. * When very young,” said he, ** I unhappil 
had access to a circulating library, stored wit 
German novels and other infidel publications. The 
consequence was, that I became a thorough-paced 
unbeliever ; still, however, continuing diligent in 
business, and to the utmost of my powers, support- 
ing. by my exertions asa scriviner, and laborious 
literary drudge, a family of young and helpless or- 
phan brothers and sisters of mine. Forced, pre- 
maturely, to break off my school studies at Christ 
Hospital, that I might earn a livelihood for myself 
and them, I still snatched an hour, when Ic 
for classical reading ; and one day I met, and took 
up Leland on the Advantage and Necessity of the 
Christian religion. My object in doing so was 
any thihg but religious. I wished, in fact, merely 
to read the Latin and Greek quotations scattered 
over the book. Some passages, however, from one 
of the fathers struck my eye. I read them, and 
suddenly asked myself, What if Christianity were 
after all to prove true? Ay, what would then be- 
come of ne ?—I was thus led to examine the book, 
and, by the blessing of Gop, as I had read myself 
into infidelity, so I was enabled to read myself out 
of it. I then, at intervals stolen from sleep and la- 
bour, went through a long course of biblical study.” 
— Bishop Jebb. 

DECEITFULNESS OF SIN. 


“ What fruit had ye?” There is no real fruit in 
sin, the promises thereof are all false and deceitful. 
Gehazi promised himself gain, but got the leprogy. 
Balaam pursued honour, but met with a sword. 


Achan found a wedge of gold. but it cleaved asun- | 


der his soul from his body. The only fruits of sin 
are shame if we repent; and death if we do not re- 


pent.—Bishop Reynolds. 


‘FAITH. 


Faith in the object of adoration must precede the 
act of adoration. It is as the root supporting the 


whole tree; or as the reasoning soul informiag and — 


dignifying the whole body.—Bp. C. R. Sumner, 
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PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


‘The Board of Foreign Missions of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, at its late meeting in Baltimore, unani- 
mously the following resolution, with an 
order that it be made as extensively public as pos- 
sible: viz. 

“ Resolved, That all pastors in the Presbyterian 
Church, friendly to the operations of this Board, be 
respectfully requested to bring the subject of Fo- 
reign M dione betbre their respective churches, in 

hy manner they may deem best, on the first Sab- 
bath in January, 1838.” © 

_ It was distinctly understood in the course of the 
discussion which preceded the adoption of this re- 
solution, that special prayer on behalf of the cause 
of Foreign, Missions, for the spread of the Gospel 
throughout the world, and for the speedy conver- 
sion of the benighted and perishing millions of our 
race, be recommended as a leading part of the ser- 
vice on the day which has been mentioned. 7 
.. It is earnestly hoped that this request will be 
generally and seriously regarded by all the Minis- 
ters and Churches designated in itsterms. ‘The 
infant Missionary Board in behalf of which it is 
made, cannot be expected to attain any desirable 
measure of success, unless the great mass of the 
Presbyterian Church can be awakened to feel its 
importance, and to give it their cordial support: 
and such a result cannot reasonably be hoped for, 
unless the gracious blessing of the King of Zion be 
unitedly and importunately sought. If on the day 
assigned, the cause of missions should be faithfully 
pleaded, and the blessing of Gog on our attempts 
to carry it on humbly and earnestly implored, from 
Sifteen hundred pulpits, what precious fruit might 
not be expected from such an observance ! 

In behalf of the Board, | 

SAMUEL MILLER, President. 
Watrrer Lowate, Cor. Sec’ry. 
_ December 5th, 1837. 
Corresponpents.—Several communications 
that were in type have been excluded this week. in 


order to make room for the President’s Message. 


For Mapras ann Cevton.—The friends of the 
Missionaries at either of the above places, will 
have an opportunity of sending letters or packagvs, 
by a vessel to sail by the 13th inst. from Philadel- 
phia. Any thing sent to H. Perkins, No. 134 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, ¢n time, will be for- 
warded. 
Brier Instructions. (No. 9.)—In what re- 
spect does the possession of wealth expose the 
soul to danger? 

The term wealth, is one so indeterminate and 
vague, that every one feels himself at liberty to at- 
tach his own peculiar meaning to it, and hence 
multitudes who do not class themselves with the 
wealthy, readily evade the force of all rebukes, 
and admonitions which are founded on the suppo- 
sed danger of riches. ‘The man who possesses fen 
thousand dollars, may judge an appeal entirely in- 
applicable to him, which is appropriate to his 
neighbour, who is owner of thirty thousand; and 
he in his turn, will turn the edge of it from him- 
self to another who has one hundred thousand ; 
and so on indefinitely, until the-appeal is made in- 
applicable to all. This arises from the circum- 
stance that every man, no matter what may be the 

‘extent of his present possessions, affixes the idea 
‘of wealth to something yet to be attained, and not 
to what has already been secured. And hence 
they who are rich in the opinion of others, are not 
so according to their own estimate. That our re- 
marks, therefore, may not be pointless, we must, 
as a preliminary step, affix some definite meaning 
to the term. Wealth may be said to begin when 
a surplus arises, after our necessities are supplied. 
We of course, mean simple necessities, and not 
those which are artificial, and which are created by 
luxurious indulgence. Common sense, will dis- 
criminate between natural and artificial wants ; 
where the former end, and the latter begin, we 
perceive the first influences of wealth. All then 
who have more than enough for the supply of 
those absolute wants, which are inseparably asso- 
ciated with our physical nature, may with propri- 
ety, consider themselves as addressed in the Scrip- 
tures asthe rich. This view, gives to many im- 
‘portant scriptural admonitions, a more extended 
application than most persons are willing to admit. 
‘The description of a rich man by Christ, was one 
who could out of his abundance give, and the de- 
scription of a poor person was, that two farthings 
constituted all her living. Whenever, then, we 
so abound as to have more than is sufficient to 
- enpply present, simple wants, we may regard our- 
selves as exposed to the dangers which are said to 
be consequential on the possession of wealth; and 
hence the great mass, instead of a select few, are 
in actual jeopardy. We have said that wealth 
begins with a surplus, and the first and great dan- 
ger arises from the love of accumulation. When- 
ever 8 man begins to Jay up in store, that which 
his necessities do not require him to use, an object 
of interest is presented, to which his attention will 
naturally be drawn, and around which his affec- 
tions are disposed to centre. With each addition 
this interest is increased, and although the grada- 
tions may be almost insensible, yet the effect soon 
becomes manifest in the production of an idol, to 
which the thoughts, desires, and affections of the 
heart, become more attached than to God. ‘The 
love of money is created, and this may be seen 
with the same infallible characteristics, in the man 
who has stored up a few hundreds, as in him who 
has invested his hundreds of thousands. The de- 
sire in both cases is for more, and to the accom- 
plishment of this desire, the mind is taxed for new 
devices, and the body for new exertions. It may 
easily be perceived, that unless this danger is 
~ foreseen, and guarded against, it will become im- 
minent. There will be an absorbing, and engros- 
sing anxiety to make new accumulations, until the 
heart is entirely engaged in it, and the time exclu- 
sively occupied by it. The acquisition of money 
beeomes an ultimate object, until nothing in hea- 
ven, hell, or earth, has any hold of the mind, but 
the single pursuit. When fairly started in this 
career, we can easily trace the progressive steps of 
the danger. Covetousness will fil] the soul with 
unlawful desires; and these desires will lead to 
disproportioned, and oftentimes to dishonest, exer- 
tions. Suceess will give new intensity to the 
feeling, and then there will be, on the one side, 
niggardliness, penuriousness, and avarice, or on 
the other, pomp, ostentation, and voluptuous in- 
duigenee. Few begin in this way, who do not 
eventually bring distress upon themselves, and 


ee Ree | enter into the kingdom of heaven.” He does not 


say that it is impossible for a rich man to be saved, 

but that it is next to impossible; it is a thing of 

such rare occurrence, that a rich man does not love 

his money more than God, and trust in it for hap- 

piness, more than in the Saviour, that the general 

rule holds good, and is not affected by the excep- 
tions. Money making, is so evidently, and pre- 
eminently a worldly pursuit, that no man, except 
by extraordinary grace, can engage in it, without 
incurring the most fearful peril to his soul. We 
are aware that many will blind their eyes to this 
consequence, by various pleas, and satisfy them- 
selves that they are only fulfilling the commands 
of Scripture in being “diligent in business,” and 
‘ providing for those of their own household ;”’ but 
to ascertain the actual danger in their case, let 
them try and see, if they can bring themselves up 
to the test proposed by Christ to the young ruler, 
and sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and come and follow me.” Ifthe requisition was 
made, could they cheerfully comply, or does their 
conscience tell them, that they would go away 
sorrowful. In these remarks we have not said 
that wealth is a disqualification for heaven, for it 
is not so; if not many, at least some rich are called; 
we have only affirmed that the many, powerful, 
and peculiar temptations attendant upon the acqui- 
sition, and possession of money, oppose almost in- 
surmountable barriers in the way to heaven, to all 
who engage in the pursuit. Neither have we de- 
signed to check industry, or to prevent the acquisi- 
tion of riches, but to intimate the necessity of. ex- 
treme caution to those thus engaged. Wealth is 
useful; it may be made the means of blessing the 
possessor; and all around him, but this is only the 
case where it is accompanied by a deep sense of 
personal responsibility as stewards of God, and 
earnest and humble prayer for Divine direction. 
If itis sought after not as an ultimate good, or to 
pamper our appetites, but from a sincere desire to 
glorify God, and if it is held strictly at the Divine 
disposal, and not for selfish ends, it is a blessing 
and not a curse. But alas, how few are thus in- 
fluenced, and therefore, how few are safe. Money 
may not only be madesto minister temporal comfort 
to the world, but spiritual blessing, but the ‘love 
of itis the root of all evil, which while some covet- 
ed after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many scrrows.” 


New-Scuoo. Persecution.—An insidious at- 
tempt has been made by some individuals in the 
Rev. Mr. Plumer’s congregation, to exclude him 
from his pastoral relation, for no other crime than 
that of voting in the Assembly for the reform of 
the Church! A petition to this effect, signed 
by 24 males, and 66 females, was got up in the 
usual form, &c. This induced Mr. Plumer to 
convene the Presbytery of East Hanover, of 
which he is a member, and although the Editor of 
the Southern Religious Telegraph, was found, 
with his characteristic modesty and brotherly love, 
voting hard against Mr. Plumer, yet the Presbyte- 
ry adopted the following resolutions on the sub- 
ject, thus again defeating the artifices of the dole- 
rant New-school men. 


“Ist. Resolved, That without impeaching the 
motives of the applicants, the exparte preparation 
and circulation of the address of David I. Barr, 
James Caskie, and others, to the Pastor of the 
church, “desiring him to unite with them in a re- 
quest to Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral rela- 
tion subsisting between them,” was an irregular 
and disorderly proceeding, which the Presbytery 
cannot but disapprove. 

“2d. Resolved, That the reasons assigned by 
the applicants, in their.said address, as the ground 
of their proceeding, to wit: “ the part which their 
said pastor had taken in the proceedings of the last 
General Assembly, and the zeal with which he had 
continued to vindicate them,” and “ especially his 
becoming the editor of a weekly newspaper, which 
must require much of his time and attention, and 
which was probably intended to aid in the support 
of measures which they strongly disapprove,” are 
not sufficient to justify ‘ the alienation of affection 
and the divisions,” which they allege to exist in 
thechurch. 

“3d. Resolved, That entertaining strong confi- 
dence in the piety and intelligence of the pastor, 
elders, and congregation generally, the Presbytery 
do earnestly, solemnly, and affectionately advise 
and exhort them all to cultivate and cherish those 
pure, peaceable, and gentle affections of mutual 
love, forgiveness, and forbearance, which the pre- 
cepts of the gospel so plainly enjoin, and which 
the peculiar circumstances of the church, at the 
present time, so urgently require. 

“4th. Resolved, That whilst the Presbytery do 
not understand from the paper submitted to them, 
that the applicants have at all impeached any part 
of the conduct of their pastor, except as already 
specified, they nevertlieless think it due to him, 
especially in the situation in which he is placed by 
the proceeding of the applicants, to declare, as 
they hereby do, that they are entirely satisfied that 
his whole deportment, as the pastor of the said 
church, from his first call to the present time, has 
been that of a faithful, zealous, and Jaborious min- 
ister of the Gospel of Christ.” 


The third resolution was adopted unanimously, 
and the last without any venturing to say no. 

We understand that the great body of Mr. 
Plumer’s church cherish for him unabated attach- 
ment: may the Lord strengthen him. 


Ovur Law Makers.—The Convention which 
commenced its session in Philadelphia last week for 
the reform of the constitution of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, exhibited on the first day of its meeting 
a scene at once painful and humiliating. A propo- 
sition was made that the President of the Conven- 
tion should make arrangements’ with the resident 
clergy to open the meetings each day with prayer. 
This was violently opposed, and various substi- 
tutes were introduced with the view of defeating 
it. We refrain from repeating the irreligious re- 
marks of these oppcsers, with the exception of 
one, which affirmed the inutility of prayer to the 
success of the object which had called them to- 
gether. That such a sentiment should be avowed 
by men gravely deliberating on the structure of 
laws for the well ordering of society, and in a land 
of Christian light, and in the midst of a Christian 
community, greatly detracts, in our opinion, from 
the credit of the State. Washington, Franklin, 
and a multitude of others, distinguished as states- 
men and rulers in our country, have recognized 
the propriety of acknowledging the overruling and 
directing providence of God ; but now an insignifi- 
cant mortal, priding himself in the brief authority 
with which he is invested, considers it a conde- 
scension to ask counsel and illumination from the 
most High God! It is pitiful—it betrays the 
littleness of the man who can thus avow his inde- 
pendence of his Creator—it tends to weaken the 
bonds by which the country is held together. If 
this principle should be generally avowed, and our 
deliberative assemblies should determine not to re- 


ruin upon their families. The love of money, | cognize God, the fate of our country may easily be 


roots out the love of God; and the base feelings 


predicted. We trust there will always be religion 


“ arising from it, render the heart unfit for holy and | and virtue enough in our land to frown down all 

P divine affections, and the saying of the Saviour is | such attempts, and we are happy to say, that, in 

 fylly. verified, “it is easier for a camel to go|the present instance, the advocates of no prayer 
through the eye of a needJe, than for a rich mar. to | were signally defeated, 
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MESSAGE 
| FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


TO THE TWO HOUSES OF CONGRESS, AT THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS—DECEMBER 9, 1837. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate 7 
and House of Representatives. 


We have reason to renew the expression of our de- 
vout gratitude to the Giver oF ALL Goop for his benign 
protection. Our country presents, on every side, the 
evidences of that continued favour, under whose aus- 
pices it has gradually risen from a few fecble and de- 
pendent Colonies to a prosperous and powerful Confe- 
deracy. We arc blessed with domestic tranquillity, 
and all the elements of national prosperity. The pes- 


portions of the Union, interrupted the general preva- 
lence of unusual health, has happily been limited in 


tilence which, invading, for a time, some flourishing | 


mine upon the expediency of further legislation on the 


will be found in the annual report of the Secretary of 


subject. Against these discriminations, affecting the | the Treasury. The amount of ‘Treasury notes which 


vessels of this country and their cargoes, seasonable 
remonstrance was made, and notice was given to the 
Portuguese Government, that unless they should be 
discontinued, the adoption of countervailing measures 
on the part of the United States would become neces- 
sary; but the reply of that Government, received at 
the Department of State through our Charge d’ Affaires 
at Lisbon, in the month of September last, afforded no 
ground to hope for the abandonment of a system, so 
little in harmony with the treatment shown to the 
vessels of Portugal and their cargoes in the ports of 
this country, and so contrary to the expectations we 
had a right to entertain. 

With Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Naples, and Bel- 
gium, a friendly intercourse has been uninterruptedly 
maintained. 

With the Government of the Ottoman Porte and its 
dependencies on the coast of the Mediterranean, peace 
and good will are carefully cultivated, and have been 
fostered by such good offices as the relative distance 
and the condition of those countries would permit. 


extent, and arrested in its fatal career. ‘The industry 
and prudence of our citizens are gradually relieving 
them from tie pecuniary embarrassments under which 
portions of them have laboured; judicious legislation, 
and the natural and boundless resources of the coun- 
try, have afforded wise and timely aid to private enter- 
prise; and the activity always characteristic of our 
people has already, in a great degrec, resumed its 
usual and profitable channels. 


The condition of our foreign relations has not mate- 
rially changed since the last annual message of my 
predecessor. We remuin dt peace with all nations; 
and no efforts on my part, consistent with the preser- 
vation of our rights and the honour of the country, 
shall be spared to maintain a positiun so consonant to 
our institutions. We have faithfully sustained the fo- 
reign policy with which the United States, under the 
guidance of their first President, took their stand in 
the family of nations—that of regulating their inter. 
course with other powers by the approved principles 
of private life; asking and according equal rights and 
equal privileges; rendering and demanding justice in 
all cases: advancing their own, and discussing the 
pretensions of others, with candour, directness, and 
sincerity ; appealing at all times to reason, but never 
yielding to force, nor seeking to acquire any thing tor 
themselves by its exercise. 

A rigid adherence to this policy has left this Gov. 
ernment with scarcely a claimn upon its justice, for in- 
juries arising frum acts committed by its authority. 
The most imposing and perplexing of those uf the 
United States upon foreign Governments, for aggres- 
sions upon our citizens, were disposed of by my prede- 
cessor. Independently of the benefits conferred upon 
our citizens by restoring to the mercantile community 
so many millions of which they had been wrongfully 
divesied, u grrat service was also rendered to this 
country by the satis!actory adjustinent of so many an- 
cient and irritating subjects of contention ; and it re- 
flects no ordinary credit upon his successiul sdminis- 
tration of public affairs, that this great object was ac- 
complished, without compromising, on any occasion, 
either the honour or the peace of the nation. 

With European powers no new subjects of difficulty 
have arisen; and those which were under discussion, 
although not terminated, do not present a more unfa.- 
vourable aspect tor the future preservation of that good 
undetstanding, which it has ever becn our desire to 
cultivate. 

Ot pending questions, the most important is that 
which exists with the Government of Greet Britain, 
in respect to our north-castern boundary. It is with 
unfcigned regret, that the people of the United States 
inust look back upon the abortive efforts tnade by the 
Executive, tur a period of more than half a century, to 
determine, what no nation should suffer long to remain 
in dispute, the true line which divides its, possessions 
from those of other powers.—The nature of the settle- 
ments on the borders of the United States, and of the 
neighbouring territory, was for a scason such, that this 
perhaps was not indispensable to a faithful perform. 
ance of the duties of the Feveral Government.— 
Time has, however, changed this state of things; and 
has brought about a condition of affairs, in which 
the true interests of both countries imperatively require 
that this question should be put at rest. It is not to be 
disguised, that with full confidence, often expressed, 
in the desire of the British Government to terminate 
it, we are apparently as far from its adjustment as we 
were at the time of signing the treaty of peace in 1783. 
The sole result of long pending negotiations, and a 
perplexing arbitration, appears to be a cunviction, on 
its part, that a conventiunal line must be adopted, from 
the impossibility of ascertaining the true one accor. 
ding tothe description contained in that treaty. With- 
out coinciding in this opinion, which is not thought to 
be well founded, my predecessor gave the strongest 
proof of the earnest desire of the United States to ter- 
minate satisfactorily this dispute, by proposing the sub. 
stitution of a conventional line, if the consent of the 
States interested in the question conld be obtained. 

‘To this proposition no answer has yet been received. 
The attention of the British government has, however, 
been urgently invited to te subject, and its reply can- 
not, I am confident, be much longer delayed. The 
general relations between Great Britain and the United 
States are of the most friendly character, aud I am 
well satisfied of the sincere disposition of that Govern. 
ment to maintain them upon their present footing. 
This disposition has also, I am persuaded, become 
more general with the people of England than at any 
previous period. Jt is scarcely necessary to say to 
you, how cordially it is reciprocated by the Govern. 
ment and people of the United States. ‘The conviction 
which must be common to all, of the injurious conse- 
quences that result from keeping open this irritating 
question, and ihe certainty that its final settlement 
cannot be much longer deferred, will, 1 trust, lead to 
an early and satisfactory adjustment. At your last 
session I laid before you the recent communications 
between the two governments, and between this Go. 
vernment and that of the state of Maine, in whose so- 
licitude, concerning a subject in which she has so deep 
an interest, every portion of the Union participates, 
~The feelings produced by a teinporary interruption 
of those harmonious relations between France and the 
United States, which are due us well to the recollec- 
tions of former times as to a correct appreciation of 
existing interests, have been happily succeeded by a 
cordial disposition on both sides to cultivate an active 
friendship in their futore intercourse. ‘The opinion, 
undoubtedly correct, and steadily entertained by us, 
that the commercial relations at present existing be- 
tween the two countries, are susceptible of great and 
reciprocally beneficial improvements, 13 obviously gain- 
ing ground in France; and I am assured of the dis- 
position of that Government to favour the accomplish. 
ment of such an object. ‘This disposition shall be met 
in a proper spirit on our part. ‘The few ard compara- 
tively unimportant questions that remain to be adjust- 
ed between us, can, I have no doubt, be sett!ed with 
entire satisfaction, and without difliculty. — 

Between Russsia and the United States, sentiments 
of good will continue to be mutually cherished. Our 
Minister recently accredited to that Court, has been 
received with a frankness and cordiality, and with 
evidences of respect for his country, which leaves us 
no room to doubt the preservation in future of those 
amicable and liberal relations which have so long and 
so uninterruptedly existed betweeen the two countries. 
On the few subjects under discussion betwcen us, an 
early and just decision is confidently anticipated. 

A correspondence has been opened with the Govern. 
ment of Austria, for the establis!:ment of diplomatic 
relations, in conformity with the wishes of Congress, 
as indicated by an appropriation act of the session of 
1837, and arrangeinents made tor the purpose, which 
will be duly carricd into effect. 

With Austria and Prussia, and with the States of 
the German empire, now composing with the latter the 
Commercial League, our political relations are of the 
most friendly character, whilst our commercial inter- 
course is gradually extending, with benefit to all who 
are engagcd in it. 

Civil war yet rages in Spain, producing intense 
suffering to its own people, and to other nations incon. 
venience and regret. Our citizens who have claims 
upon that country will be prejudiced for a time by the 
condition of its ‘Treasury, the inevitable consequence 
of long continued and exhausting internal wars. ‘I'he 
last instaiment of the interest of the debt due under the 
convention with the Queen of Spain has not been paid; 
and similar failures may be expected to happen, until 
a portion of the resources of her kingdom can be de- 
voted to the extinguishment of its foreign dcbt. 
Having received satisfactory evidence that discrimi- 
nating tonnage duties were charged upon the vessels 
of the United States in the ports of Portugal, a procla- 
mation was issued on the 11th day of October Jast ; in 
complianee with the act of May 25, 1832, declaring 
that fact, and the duties on foreign tonnage which 
were levied upon Portuguese vessels in the United 
States, previously to the passage of that act, are ac- 
cordingly revived. 

The act of July 4, 1836, suspending the discrimina- 
ting duties upon the produce of Portugal imported into 
this country in Portugucse vessels, was passed upon 
the application of that Government, through its repre- 
sentative here, under tbe belief that no similar dis- 
crimination existed in Portugal to the prejudice of the | 
United States. I regret to state that such duties are | 


now exacted in that country, upon the cargoes of: 
American vessels; and as the act referred to vests no | 


discretion in the Executive, it is for Congress to deter- 


Our commerce with Greece is carried on under the 
laws of the two Governments, reciprocally beneficial to 
the navigating interests of both; and I have reason to 


‘look forward to the adoption of other measures which 
| will be more extensively and permanently advantage- 


| Copies of the treaties concluded with the Govern- 
_ ments of Siam and Muscat are transmitted for the in- 
formation of Congress the ratifications having been re- 
ceived, and the treaties made public, since the close of 
the last annual session. Already have we reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the prospect of considerable 
commercial benefit, and we have, besides, received 
from the Sultan of Muscat prompt evidence of his de- 
sire to cultivate the most friendly feelings, by liberal 
acts toward one of our vesscls, bestowed in a manner 
so striking as to require on our part a grateful acknow- 
ledgment. 

Our commerce with the Islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico still labours under heavy restrictions, the continu- 
ance of which is a subject of regret. ‘I'he only effect 
of an adherence to them will be to benefit the naviga- 
tion of other countries, at the expense both of the 
United States and Spain. . 


since they emerged from the colonial state, experienced 
severe trials in their progress to the permanent estab. 
lishment of liberal political institutions. Their unset- 
tled condition not only interrupts their own advances 
to prosperity, but has often seriously injured the other 
powers of the world. The claims of our citizens upon 
Peru, Chili, Brazil, the Argentine Republic, the Go- 
vernments formed out of the Republics of Colombia 
and Mexico, are still pending, although many of them 
have been presented for examination more than twenty 
years. New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, have 
recently formed a Convention for the purpose of ascer- 
taining and adjusting claims upon the Republic of 
Colombia, from which it is earnestly hoped our citizens 
will, ere long, receive full compensation tor the injuries 
originally inflicted upon them, and for the delay in af- 
fording it. 

An advantaceous treaty of commerce has been con- 
cluded by the United States with the Peru-Boliviun 
Confederation, which wants only the ratification of 
that Government. The progress of a subsequent ne- 
gotiation for the settlement of claims upon Peru, has 
been unfavourably affected by the war between that 
power and Chili, and the Argentine Republic; and the 
same event is also likely to produce delays in the sct- 
tlement of our demands on those powers. 

The aggravating circumstances connected with our 
claims upon Mexico, and a variety ot events*touching 
the honour and integrity of our Government, led my 
predecessor to make, at the second session of the last 
Congress, a special recommendation of the course to be 
pursued to obtain a speedy and final satisfaction of the 
injuries complained of by this Government and by our 
citizens. He recommended a final demand of redress, 
with a contingent authority to the Executive to make 
reprisals, if that demand should be made in vain. 

From tne proceedings of Congress on that recom- 
mendation, it appeared, that the opinion of both 
branches of the legislature coincided with that of the 
Executive, that any mode ot redress known to the law 
of nations might justifiably be used. It was obvivus, 
too, that Congress believed, with the President, that 
another demand should be made, in order to give un- 
deniable and satisfactory proof of our desire to avoid 
extremitics with a neighbouring power ; but that there 
was an indisposition to vest a discretionary authority 
in the Executive to take redress, should it unfortu- 
nately be either denied or unreasonably delayed by the 
Mexican Government. So soon as the necessary docu- 
ments were prepared, after entering upon the duties 
of my office, a special messenger was sent to Mexico, 
to make a final demand of redress, with the docuinents 
required by the provisions of our treaty. ‘The demand 
was made on the 20th of July last. ‘I'he reply, which 
bears date the 29th of the same month, contains assu- 
rances of a desire, on the part of that Government, to 
give a prompt and explicit answer respecting each of 
the complaints, but that the examination of them would 
necessarily be deliberate; that in this examination, it 
would be guided by the principles of public law and 
the obligntion of treatics; that nothing should be leit 
undone that might lead to the most, speedy and equita- 
ble adjustment of our dem.nds; and that its determi- 
nation, in respect to each case, should Le cominunica- 
ted through the Mexican Minister here. 

Since that time, an Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary has been accredit.d to this Go 
vernment by that of the Mexican republic. He brought 
with him assurances of a sincere desire that the pend- 
ing differences between the two governments should 
be terminated in a manner satisfactory to both. He 
was receiv. d with reciprocal assurances; and a hope 
was entertained that his mission would lead to a 
speedy, satisfactory, and final adjustment of all exist- 
ing subjects of complaint. A sincere believer in the 
wisdom of the picific policy by which the United 
States have always been governed in their intercourse 
with foreign nations, it was my particular desire, from 
the proximity of the Mexican republic,and well known 
occurrences on our frontier, to be instrumental in ob- 
viating all existing difficulties with that government, 
and in restoring to the intercourse between the two re- 
publics that liberal and friendly character by which 
they should always be distinguished. I regret, there- 
fore, the more deeply to have found in the recent com. 
munications of that Government so little reason to 
hope that any future efforts of mine for the accom. 
plishment of those desirable objects would be success. 


The independent nations of this continent have, ever: 


it will be necessary to issue during the year on account 

of those funds being unavailable, will, it is supposed, 

not exceed four and a half millions. It seemed proper, 

in the condition of the country, to have the estimates 

on all subjects made as low as practicable, without pre- 

judice to any great public measures. The Depart- 

ments were, therefore, desired to prepare their esti- 

mates accordingly, and I am happy to find that they 

have been able to graduate them on so economical a 

scale. In the great and often unexpected fluctuations 

to which the revenue is subjected, it is not possible to 

compute the receipts beforehand with great certainty ; 

but should they not differ essentially from present an- 

lictpations, and should the appropriations not much 

excced the estimates, no difficulty seeins Jikely to 

happen in defraying the currentexpenses with prompti- 

tude and fidelity. 

Notwithstanding the great embarrassments which 

have recently occurred in commercial affairs, and the 

liberal indulgence which, in consequence of these em. 

barrassinents, has been extended to both the merchants 
and the banks, it is gratifying to be able to anticipate 
that the Treasury notes, which have been issued du- 
ring the present year, will be redeemed, and that the 
resources of the Treasury, without any resort to loans 
or increased taxes, will prove ample for defrayiug all 
charges imposed un it during 1838. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury will 
afford you a more minute exposition of all matters con- 
nected with the adininistration of the finances during 
the current year; a period which, for the amount of 
public moneys disbursed and deposited with the states, 
us well as the financial difficulties encountered and 
overcome, has few parallels in our history. 

Your attention was, at the last session, invited to the 
necessity of additional legislative provisions in respect 
to the collection, safe-keeping, and transfer of the pub- 
lic money. No law having been matured, and not un- 
derstanding the proceedings of Congress as intended 
to be final, it becomes my duty again to bring the sub- 
ject to your notice. 

On that occasion, three modes of performing this 
branch of public service were presented for considera. 
tion. ‘These were; the creation of a National Bank ; 
the revival, with modifications, of the deposite sys- 
tem established by the act of the 23d of June, 1836, 
permitting the use of the public moneys by the 
banks; and the discontinuance of the use of such 
institutions for the purposes referred to, with suita- 
ble provisions for their accomplishment th:ough 
the agency of public officers. Considering the opin- 
ions of both Houses of Congress on the two first 
propositions as expressed in the negative, in which I 
entirely concur, it is unnecessary for me again to re- 
cur tothem. In respect to the last, you have had an 
opporiuniiy since. your adjournment, not only to test 
still further the expediency of the measure, by the 
continued practical operation of such parts of it as are 
now in force, but also to discover—what should ever be 
sought for and regarded with the utmost deference—the 
opinions and wishes of the people. The national will 
is the supreme law of the republic, and on all subjects 
within the limits of his constitutional powers, should 
be faithfully obeyed by the public servant. 

Since the measure in question was submitted to your 
consideration, most of you have enjoyed the advantage 
of personal communication with your constituents. 
For one state only has an election been held for the 
Federal Government; but the early day at which it 
took place, deprives the measure under consideration 
of much of the support it might otherwise have derived 
from the result. Local elections for State officers have, 
however, been held in several of the States, at which 
the expediency of the plan proposed by the Exccutive 
has been more or less discussed. You will, I am con- 
fident, yield to their results the respect due to every 
expression of public voice. Desiring, however, to 
arrive at truth and a just view on the subject in all its 
bearings, you will at the same time remember that 
questions of far deeper and more immediate local in- 
terest, than the fiscal plans of the National Treasury, 
were involved in those elections. Above all, we can- 
not overlook the striking fact, that there were at the time 
in those States more than one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of bank capital, of which large portions were sub. 
ject to actual forfeiiure—other large portions upheld 
only by special and limited legislative indulgences— 
and inost of it, i/ not all, to a greater or less extent, 
dependent for a continuance of its corporate existence 
upon the will of the State Legislature to be then 
chosen. Apprised of this circumstance, you will judge, 
whether it is not most probable that the peculiar con- 
dition of that vast interest in these respects, the extent 
to which it has been spread through all the ramfica- 
tions of socicty, its direct connexion with the then 
pending elections, and the feelings it was calculated 
to infuse into the canvass, have exercised a far greater 
influcnce over the result, than any which could pos- 
sibly have been produced by a conflict of opinion in 
respect to a question in the administration of the Gene- 
ral Government, more remote and far less insportant in 
its bearings upon that intercst. 

I have fourrd no reason to change my own opinion 
as to the expediency of adopting the system proposed, 
being perfectly satisfied that there wiil be neither sta- 
bility nor safety, either in the fiscal affairs of the Go- 
vernment, or in the pecuniary transactions of indivi- 
duals and corporations, so long as a connexion exists 
between them, which, like the past, offers such strong 
inducements to make them the subjects of political agi- 
tation. Indeed, lam more than ever convinced of the 
dangers to which the free and unbiased exercise of po- 
litical opinton—the only sure foundation and safeguard 
of republican government—would be exposed by any 


corporate authoritics. I cannot, therefore, consistently 
with ny views of duty, advise a renewal ol a connexion 
winch circumstances have dissolved. 

The discontinuance of the use of State banks for fis- 
cal purposes ought no to be regarded as a measure of 
hostility towards those institutions. Banks, properly 
established and conducted, are highly useful to the 
business of the country, and will doubtless continue to 
exist in the states, so long as they conform to their 
laws, and are found to be safe and beneficial. How 
they should be created, what privileges they should en- 
joy, under what responsibilitics they should act, and 
to what restrictions they should be subject, are ques- 
tions which, as I observed on a previous occasion, be- 
long to tbe states to decide. Upon their rights, or the 
exercise of them, the General Government can have no 
inotive to encroach. Its duty toward thei is well 
performed, when it refrains trom legislating for their 
special benefit because such legislation would violate 
the spirit of the Constitution, and be unjust to other in- 


Although the larger number, and many of them ag- 


offensive character, admitted of immediate, siinple, and 


that any specific communication in answer to our last 
demand, made five months ago, has been reccived from 
the Mexican Minister. By the report of the Secretary | 
of State, herewith presented, and the accompanying | 
documents, it will be seen, that for not one of our pub-— 
lic complaints has satisfaction been given or offered ; | 
that but one of the. cases of personal wrong has been 
favourably considered ; and that but four.€ases of both | 
descriptions, out of all those formally presented, and | 
earnestly pressed, have as yet been decided upon by » 
the Mexican government. 
Not perceiving in what manner any of the powers : 
given to the Executive alone could be farther usefully ° 
employed in bringing this unfortunate controvesy to a | 
satisfactory termination, the subject was by my prede- , 
cessor referred to Congress, as one calling for its inter. | 
position. In accordance with the clearly understood | 
wishes of the Legislature, another and formal demand 
for satisfaction has been made upon the Mexican Go- 
vernment, with what success the docuinents now com- 
municated will show. Ona careful and deliberate ex. 
amination of their contents, and considering the spirit 
manifested by the Mexican Government, it has become 
my painful duty to return the subject, as it now stands, 
to Congress, to whoin it belongs; to decide upon the 
time, the mode, and the measures of redress. What- 
ever may be your decision, it shall be faithfully exccu- 
ted, contideut it will be characterized by that modera- 
tion and justice which will, I trust, under all circum- 
stances, govern the councils of our country. 
The balance in the Treasury on the first day of 
January, 1837, was forty-five millions nine hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand five hundred and twenty- 
three dollars. The receipts during the present year 
from alf sources, including the amount of ‘Treasury 
notes issued, are estimated at twenty-three millions 
four hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-one dollars, constituting an aggregate of 
sixty-nine millions four hundred and sixty-eight thou- 
sand five hundred and four dollars. Of this amount, 
about thirty-five miliions two hundred and eighty-one 


thousand three hundred and sixty-one dollars will 
have been expended at the end of the year on appropria- 
tious made by Congress; and the residue, amounting 
to thirty-four millions one hundred and cighty-seven 
thousand one hundred and forty-three dollars, will be 
the nominal balance in the Treasury on the Ist of 
January. next. But of that sum, only one million 


f: which will be for some time unavailable, consist chief- 
ly of sums deposited with the States, and due from the 
former deposit ‘banks. ‘The-dctails upon this subject 


eighty-five thousand four hundred and ninety-eight 
édian is considered as immediately available for, and 


applicahle to, public purposes. Those portions of it 


terests ; when it takes no steps to impair their useful- 


gravated cases of personal wrengs have becn now for ‘ness, but so manages its own affuirsas to make it the 


years before the Mexican Government, and some of. 


the causes of national complaint, and those of the most | their condition for the security and weliare of the com- 
munity :at large. .'They have no right to insist on a 


satisfactory replies, it is only within a few days past connexion with-the Federal Government, nor on the 


interest of those institutions to strengthen and improve 


use of the public money for their own benefit. 

The object of the measure under consideration is, to 
avoid for the future a compulsory connexion of this kind. 
It proposes to place the General Government, in re- 
gard to the essential points of the collection, safe keep- 
ing and transter of the public money, ina situation 


_which shall relieve it from all dependence on the will of 


irresponsible individuals or corporations; to withdraw 
those moncys from the uses of private trade, and con- 
fide them to agents constitutionally selected and con- 


| trolled by law; to abstain from improvident dealings 


on the part of individuals; to give stability to the con- 
cerns of the Treasury ; to preserve the measures of tlic 
Government from the unavoidable reproaches that flow 
from such a connexion, and the banks themselves 
from the injurious effects of a supposed participation in 
the political conflicts of the day, from which they will 
otherwise find it difficult to escape. 

These are my views upon this important subject : 
formed after careful reflection, and with no desire but 
to arrive at what is most likely to promote the public 
interest. ‘I'hey are now, as they were before, subinit- 
ted with unfeigned deference for the opinion of others. 
It was hardly to be hoped that changes so important, 
on a subject so interesting, could be made without pro- 
ducing a serious diversity of opinion; but so long as 
those conflicting views are kept above the influence of 
individual or local interests; so long as they pursue 
only the general good, and are discussed with modera- 
tion and candour, such diversity is a benefit not an in- 
jury. Ifa majority of Congress sees the public welfare 
ina different light, and more especially if they snould 
be satisfied that the measure proposed would not be 
acceptable to the people, I shall look to their wisdom to 
substitute such as may be more conducive to the one, 
and more satisfactory to the other. In any event, 
they may confidently rely on my hearty co-operation 
to the fullest extent, which my views of the Constitu- 
tion and my sense of duty will permit. ; 

It is obviously important tothis branch of the public 
service, and to the business and quict of the country, 
that the whole subject should in some way be settled 
and regulated by law ; and, if possible, at your present 
session. Besides the plans rcferred to, lam not aware 
that any one has been suggested, except that of keep- 
ing the public money in the State banks in special de- 
posite.. ‘This plan is, to some extent, In accordance 
with the practice of the Government, and with the pre- 
sent arrangement of the ‘'reasury Department; which, 
except, perhaps, during the operation of the late depo- 
site act, has always been allowed: even during the ex- 
istence of a National Bank, to make a temporary use 
of the State banks, in particular places, for the safe 
keeping of portions of the revenue. ‘This discretionary 


Government that entire 


further increase of the already overgrown influence of 


power might be continued, if Congress deem it desi- 
rable, whatever general system may be a 


So long as the connexion is voluntary, we need per- 


haps anticipate few of those difficulties, and little of 
that dependence upon the bunks, which must attend 
every such connexion when compulsory in its nature, 
and when so arranged us to make the banks a fixed 


part of the machinery of Government. It is undoubt- 


edly in the power of Congress so to regulate and guurd 


it us to prevent the public money from being applied 
to the use, or intermingled with the affairs of individu. 
als. ‘Thus arranged, although it would not give to the 

control over its own funds 
which I desire to secure to it by the plan I have pro- 
posed, it would, it must be admitted, in a great degree, 
accomplish one of the objects which has recommended 
that plan to my judgment—the separation of the fiscal 


or corporations. With these observations, I recom. 
mend the whole matter to your dispassionate reflec. 
tion ; confidently hoping that some conclusion may be 
reaclied by your deliberations, which, on the one hand, 
shall give safety and stability to the fiscal operations of 
the Government, and be consistent, on the other, with 
the genius of our institutions, and with the interests 
and wishes of the great mass of our constituents. 

It was_my hope that nothing would occur to make 
necessary, on this occasion, any allusion to the late 
National Bank. There are circumstances, however, 
connected with the present state of its affuirs that bear 
so directly on the character ot the Government and the 
welfare of the citizen, that-I should not feel myself cx. 
cused in neglecting to notice them. ‘The charter 
which terminated its banking privileges on the fourth 
of March, 1836, continued its corporate powers two 
years more, for the sole purpose of closing its affairs, 
with authority “ to use the corporate name, style, and 
capacity, lor the purpose of’ suits for a final settlement 
and liquldation of the affairs and acts of the corpora. 
tion, and for the sale and disposition of their estate, 
real, personal, and mixed, but for no other purpose or 
in any other manner whatsoever.” Just before the 
banking privileges ceased, its effects were transferred 
by the bank to a new State inatitution, then recently 
incorporated, in trust, for the discharge of its debts and 
the settlement of its affairs. With this trustee, by au- 
thority of Congress, un adjustment was subsequently 
wade of the large interest which the Government had 
in the stock of the institution. ‘The manner in which 
a trust unexpectedly created upon the act granting the 
charter, and involving such great public interests, has 
been executed, would, under any circumstances, be a 
fit subject of inquiry; but much more does it deserve 
your attention, when it embraces the redemption of 
obligations to which the authority and credit of the 
United States has given value. ‘The two years allow- 
ed are now nearly at an end. It is well understood 
that the trustee has not redeemed and cancelled the 
outstanding notes of the bank, but has re-issued, and is 
actually re-issuing, since the 3d of March, 1836, the 
notes which has been received by it for a vast amount. 
According to its own official stateinent, so late as the 
first of October last, ninctcen months after the banking 
privileges given by the charter had expired, it had un- 
der its control uncancelled notes of the late Bank of the 
Unitcd States to the amount of twenty-seven millions 
five hundred and sixty-one thousand cight hundred 
and sixty-six dollars, of which six millions one hun- 
dred and seventy five thousand cight hundred and 
sixty-one dollars were in actual circulation, one mil- 
lion four hundred and sixty-cight thousand six-hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars at State bank agencies, 
and three millions two thousand three bundred and 
ninety dollars in transitu ; thus showing that upwards 
of ten millions anda halt of the notes of the old bank 
were then still kept outstanding. ‘I'he impropriety of 
this procedure is obvious—it being the duty of the 
trustce to cancel] and not put forth the notes of an in- 
stitution whose concerns it had undertaken to wind 
up. If the trustee has a right to re-issue these notes 
now, | can see no reason why it may not continue to 
do so alter the expiration of the two years. 

As no one could have anticipated a course so extra- 
ordinary, the proiibitory clause of the charter above 
quoted was not accompanied by any penalty or other 
special provision for eniorcing it; nor have we any 
general law for the prevention of similar acts in tu- 
ture. 

But it is not in this view of the subject alone that 
your interposition is required. ‘I'he United States, in 
settling with the trustee for their stock, have with- 
drawn their funds from their former direct liability to 
the creditors of the old bunk, yet notes of the institu- 
tion continue to be sent forth in its name, and appa- 
rently upon the authority of the United Sta‘es. ‘ihe 
transactions connected with the employment of the 
bills of the old bank are of vast extent, and should they 
result unfortunately, the interests of individuals may be 
deeply compromised. Without undertaking to decide 
how far, or in what form, if any, the trustee could be 
tnade liable for notes which contain no obligation on 
its part; or the old bank, for such as are put in circu- 
lation after the expiration of its charter, and without 
its authority, or the Government for indemnity, in case 
of loss, the question stil! presses itself’ upon your con- 
sideration, whether it is consistent with duty and good 
faith on the part of the Government, to witness this 
proceeding without a single effort to arrest it. 

The report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, which will be laid before you by the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, will show how the affairs of that office 
have been conducted tor the past year. ‘The disposi- 
tion of the public lands is one of the most important 
trusts confided to Congress. ‘The practicability of re- 
taining the title and control of such extensive domains 
in the General Government, and at the same time ad- 
mitting the ‘Territories embracing them into the Fede- 
ral Union as co-equals with the original States, was se- 
riously doubted by many of our wisest statesmen. All 
feared that they would become a source of discord, and 
many carried their apprehensions so tar as‘tu see in 
thei the seeds of a future dissolution of the Contede- 
racy. But happily our experience has already been 
sutficient to quiet, in a great degree, all such appre- 
hensions. -‘[he position, at one time assumed—that the 
admission of new States into the Union on the same 
flouting with the original States, was incompatible with 
a right of soil in the United States, and operated as a 
surrender thereof, notwithstanding the terms of the 
compacts by which their admission was designed to be 
regulated—bas been wiscly abandoned. Whether in 
ihe new or the old States, all now agree that the right 
of soil to the public lands remains in the Federal Go- 
vernment, and that these lands constitute a common 
property, to be disposed of tur the commun benefit of 
all the States, old and new. Acquiescence in this jus- 
principle by the people of the new States has naturally 
promoted a disposition to adopt the most liberal policy 
in the sale of the public Jands. A policy which should 
be limited to the mere object of seiling the lands for 
the greatest possible sum of money, without regard to 
higher considerations, finds but tew advocates. On 
the contrary, it is generally conceded, that whilst the 
mode ot disposition adopted by the Government, should 
always be a prudent one, yet its leading object ought 
to be the early settlement and cuitivation of the lauds 
suld; and that it should dis¢ountenance, if it cannot 
prevent, the accumulation of large tracts in the same 
hands, which must necessarily retard the growth of 
the new States, or entail wpon them a dependent tenan- 
try, and its attendant evils. 

A question embracisg such important interests and 
so well calculated to enlist the feclings of the people in 
every quarter vu: the Union, has very naturally given 
rise to numerous plans for the improvement ot the ex- 
isting system. ‘The distinctive features of the policy 
that has hitherto prevailed, are, to dispose of the pub- 
lic lands at moderate prices, thus enabling a greater 
number to enter into competition for their purchase, 
and accomplishing a double object of promoting their 
rapid settlement by the purchasers, and at the same 
time increasing the receipts of the Ireasury} to seil 
for cash, thereby preventing the disturbing influence 
of a large mass of private citizens indebted to the Go- 
vernment, which they bave:a voice in controlling; to 
bring thein into market no faster than guod lands are 
supposed to be.wanted for improvements, thereby pre- 
venting the accumpfation of large tracts in few hands; 
and to apply .the procceds of the sales to the general 
purposes of the Government; thus diminishing the 
umount to be raised from the people of the States by 
taxation, and giving each State its portion of the bene~ 
fits to be derived froin this common fund in a manner: 
the most quict, ‘and at the same time, perhaps, the most. 
equitalsle that can be devised. — 

These provisions, with occasional] enactments in be~ 
half of special interests dcemed entitled to the favour 
of the Government, have, in their execution, produced 
results as beneficial upon the whole as could reasonably 
be expected in a matter so vast, so complicated, and. so, 
exciting. Upwards of seventy millions of acres have 
been sold, the greater part of which is believed to have 
been purcbased for actua! settlement. The population 
of thé new States and Territories created out of the 
public domain, increased between 18C0 and 1830 from 
less than sixty thousand to upwards of two millions 
three hundred thousand souls, constituting, at the Jat. 
ter period, about one-fifth of the whole population of 
the United States. The increasé since cannot be ac- 
curately known, but the whole may now be safely es- 
timated at over three and a half millions of souls; 
composing nine States, the representatives of which 
constitute above one-third of the Senate, and over one- 


sixth of the House of Representatives of the United 


States. 
Thus has been formed a body of free and indepen- 


dent landholders, with a rapidity unequalled in the 


concerns of the Government from those of individuals 
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history of mankind; and this great 


“Dasis of taxation—an actual valuation of lands, and 


~ avoided? It would seem to ine that such a step, with 


defence in the compact front which it presents to the 


_ and greater experience, and all will be desirous of ma- 


_ wefuse and unsold lands, and to withdraw the machi- 


ving thin 
without leaving any thing for future ad- 
ent between the eeecent and its citizens, 
under which so much has been accom- 
plished cannot be intrinsically bad, and with occasional 
modifications, to correct abuscs and adapt it to changes 
of circumstances may, I think, be safely trusted for 
the future. There is, in the management of such ex- 
tensive interests, much virtue in stability; and al. 
though” great and obvious improvements should not 
be declined, changes vhould never be made without 
- fallest examination, and the clearest demonstration 

their practical utility. In the history of the past, 
we. have an asurance this safe rule of action will 
not be departed from in relation to the public lands; 
nor is it believed that any necessity exists for inter- 
fering with the fundamental principles of the system, 
or that the public mind, even in the new States, is de- 
sirous of any radical alterations. On the contrary, 
the gencral disposition appears to be, to make such 
modifications and additions only as will the more ef- 
fectually carry out the original policy of filling our 
new States and Territorics with an industrious and 


ification most eeenerering’7 pressed upon 
Congress, which has occupied so much of its time for 


lished by law, and a graduation, according to their 
relative value, of the prices at which they may here- 
after be sold. It is worthy of consideration whether 
justice may not be donc to every interest in this matter, 
and a vexed question set at rest, perhaps for ever, by 
a reasonable compromise of conflicting opinions. 
Hitherto, after being offered at public salc, lands have 
been disposed of at one uniform price, whatever diffe- 
rence there might be in their intrinsic value. The 
leading considerations urged in favour of the measure 
referred to are, that in almost all the land districts, and 
rticularly in those in which the lands have been 
long surveyed and exposed to sale, there are still re- 
maining numerous and large tracts ofevery gradation 
of value, from the Government price downwards; that 
these lands will not be purchased at the Government 
price, so long as better can be conveniently obtained 
for the same atnount; that there are large tracts whieh 
even the improvements of the adjacent lands will never 
raise to that price; and that the present uniform price, 
combined with their irregular valuc, operates to pre- 
vent a desirable compactness of settlement in the new 
States, and to retard the full development of that wise 
icy on which our land system is founded, to the 
injury not only of the several States where the lands 
lie, but of the United States as a while. 
. The remedy proposed has becn a reduction of prices ; 
according to the length of tine the lands have been in 
market, without reference to any other circumstances. 
The certainty that the efflux of time would not 
always in such cases, and perhaps not even generally, 
furnish a truc criterion of value; and the probability 
‘that persons residing in the vicinity, as the period for 
‘the reduction of prices approached, would postpone 
purchases they would otherwise make, for the purpose 
of availing themselves of the lower price, with other 
-considerations uf a similar character, have hitherto 
ibeen successfully urged to defeat the graduation upon 


me. 

May not all reasonable desires upon this subject be 
‘satisfied without encountering any of these objections? 
All will concede the abstract principle, that the price of 
‘the public lands should be proportioned to their relative 
‘value, so far as that can be accomplished without de- 
parting from the rule, heretofore observed, requiring , 
‘fixed priees in cases of private entries. T'he difficulty 
of the subject seems to lie in the mode of ascertaining 
what that value is. Would not the safest plan be that 
which has been adopted by many of the States as the 


classification of them into different rates? Would it 
not be practicable and expedient to cause the relative 
value of the public lands in the old districts, which 
have been for a certain length of time in market, to be 
appraised and classed into two or more rates below the 
aie minimum price, by the officcrs now employed 

n this branch of the public service, or in any other 
mode deemed preferable, and to make those prices. per- 
manent, if upon the coming in of the report they shall 
prove satisfactory to Congress? Cannot all the objects 
of graduation be accomplished in this way, and the 
wbjections which have hitherto been urged against it 


a restriction of the sales to limited quantities, and 
for actual improvement, would be free from all just 
exception. 

By the full exposition of the value of the lands thus 
furnished and extensively promulgated, persons living 
at a distance would be informed of their true condi- 
tion, and enabled to enter into competition with those 
residing in the vicinity, the means of acquiring an in- 
dependent home would be brought within the reach of 
many who are unable to purchase at present prices; 
the population of the new States would be made more 
compact, and large tracts would be sold which would 
otherwise remain on hand; not only would the land 
be brought within the means of a larger number of pur- 
chasers, but many persons possessed of greater means 
would be content to settle on a larger quantity of the 

rer lands, rather than emigrate further west in pur- 
suit of a smaller quantity of better lands. 

Such a measure would almost seem to be more con- 
sistent with the policy of the existing laws—that of 
converting the public domain into cultivated farms 
owned by their occupants. That policy is not 
promoted by sending eimigration up the almost i 
minable streams of the West, to occupy in group: 
best spots of land, leaving immense wasjes behind 
them, and enlarging the frontier beyond thé means of 
the Government to afford it adequate prftection; but 
in encouraging it to occupy, with reasonable denseness, 
the territory over which it advances, and find its best 


Indian tribes. Many of you will bring to the conside- 
ration of the subject the advantages of local knowledge 


king an carly and final disposition of every disturbing 
question in regard to this important interest. If these 
suggestions shall in any degree contribute to the ac. 
complishment of so important a result, it will afford me 
sincere satisfaction. 

In some sections of the country most of the public 
Jands have been sold, and the registers and receivers 
have very little to do. It is a subject worthy of in- 
quiry whcther, in many cas:s, two or more districts 
aunay not be consolidated, and the number of persons 
employed in this business considerably reduced. In- 
deed, the time will come when it-will be the true poli- 
cy of the General Government, as to some of the States, 
to transfer to them, for a reasonable equivalent, all the 


nery of the federal land offices altogether. All who 
take a comprehensive view of our federal system, and 
believe that one of its greatest excellencies consists in 
intefering as little as possible with the internal con- 
cerns of the States, look forward with great interest to 
this result. 
A modification of the existing laws in respect to the 
a of the public lauds, might also have a favoura.- 
le influence on the legislation of Congress, in relation 
to another branch of the subject. Many who have not 
the ability to buy at present prices, settle on those 
Jands, with the hope of acquiring from their cultiva- 
tion the means of purchasing under pre-emption laws, 
from time to time passed by Congress. For this en- 
croachment on the rights of the United Statcs, excuse 
themselves under the plea of their own necessities ; 
the fact that they disposess nobody, and only enter 
upon the waste domain; that they give additional 
value to the public lands in their vicinity, and their 
intention ultimately to pay the Government price. So 
much weight has trom time to time been attached to 
these considerations, that Congress have passed laws 
giving actual settlers on the public lands a right of 
pre-emption to the tracts occupied by them at the 
minimum price. ‘These laws have in all instances 
been retrospective in their operation; but in a few 
ears after their passage, crowds of new settlers have 
dees found on the public lands, for similar reasons, 
and under like expectations, who have been indulged 
with the same privilege. This course of legislation 
tends to impair public respect for the laws of the coun- 
try. Either the law to prevent intrusion upon tha 
blic lands should be executed, or, if that should be 
impracticable or inexpedient, they should be modified 
or repealed. Ifthe public lands are to be considered 
as open to be occupied by any, they should, by law, 
be thrown open to all. 
instances, to be legalized, should at once be made 
legal, that those who are disposed to conform to the 
laws may enjoys at least equal privileges with those 
who are not. But it is not believed to be the disposi- 
tion of Congress to open the public lands to occupancy 
without regular entries and payment of the Govern. 
ment price, as such a course must tend to worse evils 
than the credit system, which it was found necessary 
to abolish. It would seem, therefore, to be the part of 
wisdom and sound policy to remove, as far as practica- 
ble, the causes which produce intrusions upon the 
public lands, and then take efficient steps to prevent 
them in future. Would any single measure be sv 
affective in removing all plausible.grounds for these- 
intrusions as the graduation of price already suggest- 
ed? A short period of industry and economy in any 
of our country would enable the poorest citizen to 
accumulate the means to buy him a home at the lower 


That which is intended, in all |} 


lands not his own. If he did not, 
stances, he would enlist no sympathy in his favour; 
und the laws would be readily executed, without doing 
violence to public opinion. 

A large pees oh ‘of our citizens have seated them. 
selves on the public lands, without authority, since the 
passage of the last pre-emption law, and now ask the 
enactment of another, to enable them to retain the 
iands occupied, upon payment of the minimum Go. 
vernment price. They ask that which has been re- 
peatedly granted before. Ifthe future may be judged 
of by the past, little harm can be done to the interests 
of the Treasury by yielding to their request. Upon 
| critical examination, it is fonnd that the lands sold 
at the public sales since the introduction of cash pay- 
ments in 1820, have produced, on an average, the nett 
revenue of only six cents an acre more than the mini- 
mam Government price. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that future sales will be more productive. The 
Government, therefore, has no adequate pecuniary in- 
terest to induce it to drive these people from the lands 
they occupy, for the purpose of selling them to others. 

ntertaining these views, | recommend the passage 
of a pre-emption law for their benefit, in connexion 
with the preparatory steps towards the graduation of 
the prices of the public lands, and further and, more 
effectual provisivuns to prevent intrusion hereafter. In- 
dulgence to those who have settled on these lands 
with expcctations that past legislation would be made 
u rule for the future, and at the same time removing 
the most plausible ground on which intrusions are ex- 
cused, end adopting more efficient means to prevent 
them hereafter, appears to me the most judicious dis- 
position which can be made of this difficult subject. 
The limitations and restrictions to guard against 
abuses in the execution of a pre-emption law, will ne- 
cessarily attract the carcful attention of Cungress ; but 
under ne circumstances is it considered expedient to 
authorise floating claims in any shape. ‘They have 
been heretofore, and doubtless would be hereafter, most 
prolific sources of fraud and oppression, and instead of 
operating to confer the favour of the Government on 
industrious settlers, are often used only to minister to 
a spirit of cupidity at the expense of the most merito- 
rious of. that class. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of War 
will bring to your view the state of the Army, and 
all the various subjects confided to the superintend- 
ence of that officer. 

The principal part of the Army has been concen. 
trated in Florida, with a view, and in the expectation 
of bringing the war in that territory to a speedy close. 
The necessity of stripping the posts on the maritime 
and inland frontiers of their entire garrisons, for the 
purpose of assembling in the field an army of less 
than four thousand men, would seem to indicate the 
necessity of increasing our regular forces; and the 
superior efficiency as well as greatly diminished ex. 
pense of that description of troops, recommend this 
imeasure as one of economy as well as of expediency. 
[refer to the report for the reasons which have indu- 
ced the Secretary of War to urge the reorganization 
and enlargement of the staff of the army, and of the 
ordnance corps, in which [ fully concur. 
It is not, however, compatible with the interests of 
the people to maintain, in the tine of peace, a regular 
force adequate to the defence of our extensive frontiers. 
In periods of danger and alarm, we must rely princt- 
pally upon a well-organized militia; and some general 
arrangement that will render this description of force 
more efficient, has long been a subject of anxious solici- 
tude. lt was reeommended to the first Congress by 
General Washington, and has been since trequently 
brought to your notice, and recently its importance 
strongly urged by iny immediate predecessor. ‘The 
provision in the Constitution that rendcrs it neccssary 
to adopt an uniform system of organization for the 
nilitia throughout the United States, presents an in- 
Sbemountabl obstacle to an efficient by 
the class}ficatien_heretofore proposed, and [ invite your 
attention to the plan which ‘vill be submitted by the 
Secretary of Wir, for the organization of volunteer 
corps, and the instruction of militia officers, as more 
simple and practicable, if not equally advantageous, as 
a general arrangement of the whole militia of the 
United States. 
A moderate increase of the corps, both of military 
and topographical engineers, has been more than once 
recommended by my predecessur, and my conviction 
of the propriety, not to say necessity of the measure, 
in order to enable them to perform the various and im 
portant duties imposed upon them, induces mc to re- 
peat the recommendation. 
The Military Academy continues to answer all the 
purposes of its establishmen’, and not only furnishes 
well-educated officers to the Army, but serves to dif- 
fuse throughout the mass of our citizens, individuals 
possessed of military knowledge. and the scientific at- 
tainments of civil and military engineering. At pre- 
sent, the eadet is bound, with the consent of his pa- 
rents or guardians, to remain in service five years from 
the period of his enlistment, unless sooner discharged ; 
thus exacting only one year’s service in the Army af- 
ter his educaiton is completed. ‘This does not appear 
to me sufficient. Government ought to command for 
a longer period the services of those who are educated 
at the public expense; and I recominend that the 
time of enlistment be extended to seven years, and the 
terms of the engagement strictly enforced. 
The creation of a national foundry for canon, to be 
common to the service of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, has been heretofore recommended, and 
appears to be required in order to place our ordinance 
Yon an equal footing with that of other countries, and to 
enable that branch of the service to control the prices of 
those articles, and graduate the supplies to the wants 
of the Government, as well as to regulate their quality 
and ensure their uniformity. The same reasons in. 
duce me to recommend the erection of a manufactory 
of gunpowder, to be under the direction of the Ord- 
nance office. The establishment of a manufactory of 
small arms west of the Alleghany mountains, upon 
the plan proposed by the Secretary of War, will con- 
tribute to extend throughout that country the improve- 
ments which exist in ostablishments of a similar de- 
scription in the Atlantic States, and tend to a much 
mote economical distribution of the armament required 
in the western purtion of our Union. 
The system of removing the Indians west of the 
Mississippi, commenced by Mr. Jefferson in 1804, has 
been steadily persevered in by every succeeding Presi. 
dent, and may be considered the scttled policy of the 
country. Unconnected at first with any well defined 
system for their improvement, the inducements held 
out to the Indians, were confined to the greater abun- 
dance of game to be found in the West; but when the 
beneficial effects of their removal were made apparent, 
a more philanthropic and enlightened policy was adop- 
ted, in purchasing their lands east of the Mississippi. 
Liberal prices were given, and provisions inserted in 
all the treaties with them for the application of the tunds 
they received in exchange, to such purposes as were 
best calculated to promote their present welfare, and 
advance their future civilization. These measures 
have been attended thus far with the happiest results. 
It will be seen, by referring to the report of the Cum- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, that the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the friends and promoters of this system 
have been realized. ‘The Choctaws, Cherokees, and 
other tribes that first emigrated beyond the Mississippi, 
have, fur the most part, abandoned the hunter state, 
and become cultivators of the soil. ‘The improvement 
in their condition has been rapid, and it is believed 
that they are now fitted to enjoy the advantages of a 
simple form of government, which has been submitted 
to them and received their sanction ; and I cannot too 
strongly urge this subject upon the attention of Con- 
gress. 
Stipulations have been made to remove the Indians 
beyond the Mississippi, except with the band of the 
W yandotts, the Six Nations in New York, the Meno- 
monees, Mandans and Stockbridges in Wisconsun, 
and Miamies in Indiana. With all but the Menomo- 
neces, it is expected that arrangements for their emi- 
gration will be completed the present year. The re- 
sistance which has been opposed to their removal by 
some of the tribes, even after treaties had been made 
with them to that effect, has arisen from various causes, 
operating differently on each of them. In most in- 
stances they have been instigated to resistance by per- 
sons to whom the trade with them and the acquisition 
of their annuities were important, and in some by the 
personal influence of interested Chiefs. These obstacles 
must be overcome, for the Government cannot relin- 
quish the execution of this policy without sacrificing 
important interests, and abandoning the tribes remain- 
ing east of the Mississippi to certain destruction. 
The decrease in numbers of the tribes within the 
limits of the States and Territories has been most 
rapid. If they be removed, they can be protected from 
those associations and evil practices which exert so 
pernicious and destructive an influence over their des- 
tinies. ‘They can be induced to labour and to acquire 
property, and its acquisition will inspire them with a 
feeling uf independence. ‘Their minds can be cullti- 
vated, and they can be taught the value of salutary and 
uniforin laws, and be made sensible of the blessings of 
free government, and capable of enjoying its advan- 
tages. In the possession of property, knowledge, and 
a good government, free to give what direction they 
please to thcir labour, and shares in the legislation 
by which their persons and the profits of their indus. 
try are to be protected and secured, they will ‘have an 
ever present conviction of the importance of union, of 
peace among themselves, and of the preservation of 
amicable relations with us. The interest of the United 


prices, and leave him without apology for arttling on 


States would also be greatly promoted by freeing the 


relations between the General and State Governments 
from what has proved a most embarrassing incum- 
brance, by a satistactory adjustment of conflicting titles 
to lands, caused by the occupation of the Indians, and 
by causing the resources of the whole country to be 
developed by the power of the State and General Go- 
vernment, and improved by the enterprise of a white 
population. | 

ntimately connected with this subject is the obliga- 
tion of the Government to fulfil its treaty stipulations, 
and to protect the Indians thus assembled “at their 
new residences from all interruptions and disturbances 
from any other tribes or nations of Indians, or from 
any other person or persons whatsoever,” and 
equally solemn obligation to guard from Indian hosti- 


lity its own border settlements, stretching along a line | 


of more than one thousand miles. To enable the Go- 
vernment to redeem this pledge to the Indians, and to 
afford adequate protection to its own citizens, will re- 

uire the continual presence of a considerable regular 
orce on the frontiers, and the establishment of a chain 
of permant posts. Examinations of the country are 
now making with a view to decide on the most suitable 
points for the erection of fortresses and other works of 
defence, the results of which will be presented to you 
by the Secretary of War at an early day, together with 
a plan for the effectual protection of the fricndly In- 
dians, and the permanent defence of the frontier States. 

By the report of the Secretary of the Navy, heréwith 
communicated, it appears that unremittced exertions 
have been made at the different navy yards to carry 
into effect all authorized measures for the extension 
and employment of our naval force. The launching 
and preparation of the ship of the line Pennsylvania, 
and the complete repairs of the ships of the line Ohio 
Delaware, and Columbus, may be noticed, as forming 
a respectable addition to this important arm of our na- 
tional defence. Our commerce and navigation have 
received increased aid and protection during the pre- 
sent year. Our squadrons in the Pacific and on the 
Brazilian station have been much increascd, and that 
in the Mediterranean, although small, is adequate to 
the present wants of our commerce in that sea. Ad- 
ditions have been made to our squadron on the West 
India station where the large force under Commodore 
Dallas has been most actively and efficiently employed 
in protecting our commerce, in preventing the impor- 
tation of slaves, and in co-operating with officers of 
the Army in carrying on the war in Florida. 

The satisfactory condition of our naval force abroad, 
leaves at our disposal the means of conveniently pro- 
viding for a home squadron, for the protection of com- 
merce upon our extensive coast. The amount of ap- 
propriations required for such a squadron will be found 
in the general estimates for the naval service for the 
year 1838. 

The naval officers engaged upon our coast survey 
have rendered important service to our navigation. 
The discovery of a new channel into the harbour of 
New York, through which our largest ships may pass 
without danger must afford important commercial ad- 
vantages to that harbour, and add greatly to its value 
as anaval station. ‘I'he accurate survey of George's 
shoals off the coast of Massachusetts, lately completed, 
will render comparatively safe « navigation, hitherto 
considered dangerous. 

Considerable additions have been made to the num. 
ber of captains, co:inmanders, lieutenants, surgeons, 
and assistant surgeons, in the Navy. These additions 
were rendered necessary by the increased number of 
vessels put in commission, to answer the exigencies of 
our growing commerce. 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the various 
suggestions of the Secretary, for the improvement of 
the naval service. ; 

The report of the Postmaster General exhibits the pro- 
gress and condition of the mail service. The opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department constitute one of 
the most active elements of our national prosperity, 
and it is gratifying to observe with what vigour they 
are conducted. TThe.mail routes of the United States 
cover an extent of about one hundred and forty-two 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven miles, hav- 
ing been increased about thirty-seven thousand one 
hundred and three miles within the last two years. 
The annual mail transportation on these routes is 
about thirty-six millions two hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-two miles, having 
been incrcased about ten millions three hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand four hundred and seventy-six miles 
within the same period. The number of post offices 
has also been increased from ten thousand seven hun- 


dred and seventy, to twelve thousand and _ ninety-nine, 


very few of which receive the mails less than once a 
week and a large portion of them daily. Contractors 
and postmasters in general are represented as attend. 
ing to their dutics with most commendable zeal and 
fidelity. 

The revenue of the Department, within the year 
ending on the thirtieth Junc last was four millions one 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand and fifty-six dollars 
aud fifty-nine cents; and its liabilities accruing within 
the same time were three millions three hundred and 
eighty thousand eight hundred and forty-seven dollars 
and seventy-five cents. The increase of revenue over 
that of the preceding year was seven hundred and 
eight thousand one hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
forty-one cents. 

For many interesting details I refer you to the re- 
port.of the Postmaster General, with the accompany- 
ing paper. Your particular attention is invited to the 
necessity of providing a more safe and convenient 
building for the accommodation of that Department. | 

I lay before Congress cupies of reports submitted in 
pursuance of a call made by me upon the heads of 
Departments, for such suggestions as their experience 
might enable them to make as to what further legisla- 
live provisions may be advantageously adopted to se- 
cure the faithful application of public moneys to the 
objects for which they are appropriated; to prevent 
their misapplication or embezzelment by those entrust- 
ed with the expenditure of them, and generally to in- 
crease the security of the Government against losses 
in their disbursement. It is needlees to dilate on the 
importance of providing such new safeguards as are 
within the power of legislation to promute these ends ; 
and [I have little to add to the recommendations sub- 
mitted in the accompanying papers. 

By law the term of service of our most important 
collecting and disbursing officers in the civil depart- 
ments are limited to four years, and when reappointed, 
their bonds are required to be renewed. The safety of 
the public is much increased by this feature of the 
law, and there can be no doubt that its application to 
all officers entrusted with the collection or disburse- 
ment of the public money, whatever may be the tenure 
of their offices, would be equally beneficial. I there- 
fore fecommend, in addition to such of the suggestions 
presented by the heads of Departments as you may 
think useful, a general provision, that all officers of the 
Army or Navy, or in the Civil Department, entrusted 
with the receipt or payment of public money; and 
whose term of service is either unlimited, or for a 
longer time than four years, be required to give bonds 
with good and sufficient securities, at the expiration of 
every such period. 

A change in the period of terminating the fiscal 
year, from the first of Octuber to the first of April, has 
— frequently recommended, and appears to be desi- 
rable. 

The distressing casualities in steamboats, which 
have so frequently happened during the year, seem to 
evince the necessity of attempting to prevent them, by 
means of severe provisions connected with their cus- 
tom house papers. This subject was submitted to the 
attention of Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his last annual report, and will be again noticed at 
the present sessions, with additional details. It will 
doubtless receive that early and careful consideration 
which its pressing importance appears to require. 


Your attention has heretofore been frequently called 
to the affairs ofthe District of Columbia, and I should 
not again ask it, did not thcir entire dependence on 
Congress give them a constant claim upon its notice. 
Separated by the Constitution from the rest of the 
Union, limited in extent, and aided by no Legislature 
of its own, it would seem to be a spot where a wise 
and uniform system of local government might have 
been easily adopted. 


This District, however, unfortunately, has been left 
to linger behind the rest of the Union: its codes, civil 
and criminal, are not only very defective, but full of 
obsolete or inconvenient provisions ; being formed of 
portions of two States, discrepancies in the laws pre- 
vail in different parts of the territory, small as it is: 
and although it was selected as the seat of the General 
Government, the site of its public edifices, the deposi- 
tory of its archives, and the residence of officers en- 
trusted with large amounts of public property, and the 
management of public business, yet it has never been 
subjected to, or received, that special and comprehen- 
sive legislation which these circumstances peculiarly 
demand. I am well aware of the various subjects of 
greater magnitude and immediate interest that press 
themselves on the consideration of Congress; but I 
believe there is nut one that appeals more dircctly to 
its justice, than a liberal, and even gencrous, attention 
to the interests of the District of Columbia, anda 
thorough and careful revision of its Jocal government. 


| MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
Washington, 5th December, 1837. 


New York Canals.—The aggregate amount of tolls 


received from the opening of navigation to the 22d of 
November is $1,265,467 94. 


e 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Treasury Depa rtment, Dec. 1. 1837.—In conformit 
to the 12th section of the “ Act to authorize the issue v 
Treasury notes,” approved October 12th, 1837, it is 
hereby published that “the amount of all Treasury notes 
issued” in pursuance of the provisions of this act, to 
the 30th ult. inclusive, is $1,459,464.07. 

LEVI WOODBURY. 


The late Gale.—The Buffalo Journal of the 24th ult. 
says—*“ No more bodies have been discovered since the 
melancholy catastrophe of the night of the 22d, and 
the coroner supposes that there are but four undis- 
covered, making but nine in all.” 


Pennsylvania.—Since the year 1790, when the pre- 
sent constitution was adopted, upwards of five hundred 
acts of incorporation have been passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania for bridge, canal, coal, manu!ac- 
turing, rail road, turnpike, and water companies. 
Were it possible to estimate the quantum of good done 
by this vast combination of resources and labour be- 
yond the reach of individual efforts, the prejudices 
and objections tu corporatiuns would somewhat abate 
—Nat. Gazette. 


New York Water Works.—There are more than 
twenty miles of this work under contract and in pro- 
gress. About twelve hundred men are employed on 
the various parts of the line, and the expenditure for 
the month of November alone, amounted to nearly 
45,000 dollars. Of the aquaduct about 2500 feet is 
completed. About three thousand labourers will be 
employed on the work in the spring. 


Alabama.—A resolution has been off-red in the Ala- 
bama Legislature, for thefappointment of a committce 
to inquire into the expediency of appointing Commis. 
sioners “to negotiate with the General Government 
for that part of West Florida lying south of Alaba- 
ma and west of the Chatahoochie river.” ‘his includes 
the city of Pensacula. 


False Lights.—The Captain of a schooner from the 
South, states that on Monday night, it being thick, he 
saw a light revolving like the light at Sardy Hook, and 
stood in for it until he heard the waves break on the 
shore, when he stood off. By subsequent calculations 
the light proved to have been abvut six miles north ot 
Squam Beach, and must have been intended as a decoy. 
—New York Jous. Com. | 


Locomotive Power.—On Tuesday morning last, 28th 
ult. by invitation of Mr. Norris, a party of gentlemen 
asseinbled for the purpose of witnessing some pertfor- 
mances on the inclined plain of the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Rail-way with a new Locomotive Engine, 
built by him, for the Vienna and ‘Trieste Kail Road in 
Austria. These performances were designed only to 
show the power and efficiency ofthe engine. ‘I'he en- 
gine started at the foot of the Plane with its load, and 
proceeded in fine style to about one half the distance, 
when the arm of the rock shaft broke, occasioned, as 
was afterwards discovered, by a piece of a screw bolt, 
found under the vaive in one of the cylinders. The 
trial was consequently deferred until Wednesday, 
when in the presence of several distinguished Enygi- 
neers, and ubout two hundred gentlemen, the perfor- 
mance was completely successtul. ‘Ihe gross weight 
in motion, including the engine, was 48,500 pounds— 
time of performance, 3 min. 15 seconds—length of 
plane 2807 fect—grade 369 feet per mile. In descend. 
ing the weight was increased and the performance 


more extraordinary, which proved satisfactorily the 


great powcr of the engine. But the company witness. 
ed a still greater perfortnance in the enormous train of 


41 cars, weighing 445,705 Ibs. brought in by this en- 


gine from the Plane, around short curves and over a 
grade of 51 feet rise per mile, at a speed of TEN miles 
per hour. ‘This exceeds by far the best perforinances 
of any Locomotive Engine on record. 3 


Review of the Weather, for November, 1837.—No. 
vember has been a month of changes and vicissitudes. 
In it we had all the variety of the different seasons. It 
commenced cool, but there soon succecded the loveli- 
ness of the spring, then the mildness and warmih of 
summer, until the ]4th, when that morning’s dawn 
brought us such a snow storm as January would not 
blush to own. It snowed steadily almost the whole 
day; and if some uf it had not melted soon after it 
reached the eurth, there would have been from six to 
eight inches upon a level. After the snow storm, there 
were three days of pretty cool weather. On the 18th 
it modcrated, and we had suinmer-like weather until 
the 23d, when a sudden change took place, and the 
mercury fell 33 degrees from the afternoon of the 22d 
to the morning of the 23d, and the cold continued to 
increase until the morning of the 26th, at which time 
the mercury had sunk from 65 down to 20, which is 
12 degrecs below the freezing point. On the afternoon 
of the 27th the wind southed, and the atmosphere be- 
came soit. During the month, the mercury varied 
from 20 to 71. Twelve mornings there was ice. ‘Ihe 
remaining mornings, at sunrise, it varied from 37 to 
62. At 2 o'clock, the mercury was six days from 30 
to 40—six days from 40 to 50—ten days from 50 to 
60—seven days from 60 to 70—and one day it was 71. 
The whole, or a part of 15 days, the wind was N. W. 
to W., and 15 days it was S. W. toS., excepting a few 
hours in three different days it inclined to the East. 
There was snow on the 14th, and a very little on the 
24th. ‘There was but very little rain fell from the 23th 
of September, when it rained in torrents for about one 
hour and a half. It rained a little on the 1Uth, but on 
the evening of the 11th and morning of the 12th, it 
rained violently, after which it cleared. ‘There was no 
more rain in this vicinity, until the month closed. 
From the 17th to the 22d, the mornings were very 
foggy, and the middays quite hot enough to pass for 
Indian summer; but a reverse soon succeeded, as we 
have observed above. ‘Ihe correspond:ng month of 
last year, was much more uniform as to the degrces of 
heat and cold, than the month which has just closed. 
‘There was no day so warin, nor one so cold. ‘lhere 
was rather more rain, but no snow. Yet there were 
49 degrees more heat at sunrise, and a 113 degrecs 
more at 2 u’clock, in the mouth just past, than in the 
corresponding month of last year.—Philad. U. S. Gaz. 


Bank Convention.—We subjoin a copy of the rerolu- 
tions adopted by the Convention, which is indeed all 
the proceedings of that body which concerns the pub- 
ic. 
Resolved, That the Convention entertains a deep 
anxiety and a firm determination to accomplish the 
resumption of specie payments at the earliest period 
when it may be permanently practicable. 

Resvlved, That in the opinion of the Convention, the 
present circumstances of the country are not such as to 
muke it expedient or prudent now to fix a day for the 
resumption of specie payments; and that when the 
Convention terminates its present session, it shall be 
adjourned to meet in the city of New York, on the 
SECOND WEDNESDAY OF APRIL NEXT, for 
their considering and practicably determining the day 
for resuming specie payments. 

Resolved, ‘I'hat this Convention strongly recommend 
to all the banks in the United States, to continue by 
proper ineans to prepare themselves for a return to 
specie payments within the shortest practicable period 
atter the meeting of the next Convention. | 

Resolved, That the banks in those states which are 
not new represented, be earnestly requested to send 
delegates to the adjourned meeting of the Convention, 
and that the several delegates from all the states be 
desired to procure all such information in regard to the 
condition of the banks of their respective states, as may 
be attainable. 

There was an attempt to fix upon the first day of 
March, 18338, to resuine specie payments. Only three 
states voted for that duy, New York, Ohio, and North 
Carolina ; but it was doubted even whether the desire 
of those states was exactly represented by the votes 
given. ‘The resolution to adjourn to the second Wed. 
nesday in April, and then to assemble and consult 
upon a proper time to resume specie payments, was 
unanimously carried. ‘The Convention adjourned on 
Saturday, the 2d inst. 


Flour Prospects.—The Cleveland (Ohio) Herald 
says the crops this year ure so abundant as to exceed, 
by 15 per cent. those of last season. Soofcorn. The 
flour shipments trom Ohio have been large, and the 
supply for the castern markets in the spring will be 
aimple. ‘The mildness of the winter West will permit 
large quantities to be manufactured. The Akron mills 
are a much esteemed brand in the New York market. 
‘That paper considers Ohio our Egypt Granary for the 
East, and New Orleans and New York, the two 
greatest marts on this continent, are alike easily ac- 
cessible to her.—N. Y. Star. 


Bread Stuffs—Our remarks on the necessity of im- 
porting bread stuffs, says the New York Journal of 
Commerce, have attracted more attention and perhaps 
produced more effect than we expected. ‘There is 
every reason to believe that bread stuffs landed hege 
early will find ready sale; but we are fully impressed 
from the evidence before us, that the crops of the 
country generally, with the exception of the Atlantic 
border south of New York, have been abundant; that 
the quantity of grain in the interior is very large, and 
that on the opening of internal navigation in the 
Spring, our markets will be amply supplied trom our 
own resources. 


Death of a Judge—Adam Read, Esq. one of the as- 
sociate judges of Columbus, Ohio, was killed on the 
2ist inst. at his residence a few miles from that city. 
He came to his death by being erushed under a heavy 
piece of timber which he and others were a 


sleepers upon a building. The end of the timber 


ing upon the back part of his neck and head and 
shoulders, he instantly expired. 

Hemp and Sunflower Seed Oil.—From a com. 
munication in the Cuyahoga (Ohio) Plough Boy, we 
learn that.Hemp and Sunflower Seed are used for 
making oil for lamps, and it is said to be superior to 
any oil save sperm, and equal to that. Each kind oj 

yields one gallon to the bushel. The Sunflower 
is said to be superior to the hemp seed, and owing to 
the price for hemp seed, it is thought to be inexpedient 
to make it into oil. But the sunflower yields 160 
busliels to the acre, and therefore is believed to be very 
profitable. The cost of expressing the oil is 25 cents 
per gallon, which would leave a good profit—Frank- 
fort (Ky.) Argus. 

Transylvania.—We learn from the Lexington Ob. 
server, that the trustecs of Transylvania University 
have appointed Dr. Lewis Marshall, of Woodford 
county, President of that Institution. Dr. M. is a bro- 
ther of the late Chief Justice of the United States, and 
is reputed to be a gentleman of great learning and ex- 
traordinary genius; and we have no doubt of his emi- 
nent qualifications for the important station which he 
is about to occupy.— Louisville Journal, 


Flour.—Kiln dried Flour is considered far preferably 
to any otker, particularly for vessels going on long voy- 
ages, and has been found, after being on ship board two 
or three years, to be as sweet us when first shipped. 
R. C. Waldron, purser of the U.S. ship Peacock, in a 
letter to N. Tyson, at Baltimore, compliments him 
very highly for his saperior method in keeping it 
sweet on the longest voyages, and in the hottest cli- 
mates. 

Bank of the United States.—The monthly statement 
of this institution, for November, has been transmitted 
to Harrisburg. The National Gazette gives the follow- 
ing summary : 

The specie in the vaults of the bank, after paying 
out to the government of the United States, $522,459 71, 
still amounted on the Ist December, to $3,349,850 89. 
‘The notes in circulation at the same time, (exclusive 
of the long post notes issued during the late troubles,) 
are as follows: 

Of the present Bank U.S. $522,452 20 

Of the late Bank, $6,225,640 80 

Counterfeits.—Spurious notes of three dollars on 
the corporation of Frederick, Md. are in circulation in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. ‘They are signed L. 


195. 


that was known respecting Constantine was, that the 
elege was continued at the date of the last reports. 
| Several of the journals begin to. express apprehensions 
for the result, which, it appears,.they expected to be im 
stantaneous, upon the arrival before the wallsof the ex- 
peditionary army. 

The principal political intelligence from this king- 
dom, is the news of an alliance between. the ministr 
and the doctrinaires——thé centre and the centre droit 
—between the fellowers of Count Mole and these of 
M. Guizot. This strengthens the policy of Louis Phid- 
lippe. 
it would appear, from an opder forwasded to the 
outports of France, that the late harvest has proved 
most abundant. The minister of commesce, under 
date of the 20th Sept., has directed an increase of the 
duty on foreign grain, to the extent of 14 franc per 100 
litres (or 10d sterling per bushel.) On the other hand, 
u riot took place at Portrieux, in Lower Brittany, in 
consequence of an attempt of the people to prevent the 
shipping of cattle for Englund. 


SPAIN. 

The advices from Madrid are tothe 12th Oct. 
elections were in progress, and going genera n 
favour of the party. Mendizabel had 
chosen a deputy for the capital. 

The state of siege in which the province of New 
Castile was declared in September, was raised by a 
royal order on the 11th of October. _ 

The accounts froin the armics are as usual so vague, 
contradictory, and unintclKyible, that we can make 
nothing of them. The burden seems to be chiefly 
complaint against Espartero for inactivity—which is 
nothing new. | 


Letters from Lisbon of the 10th of October, state 
that the Queen had not accepted the resignation of the 
Ministers, though she had firmly refased to lend her- 
self to the proscription of their opponents. Things 
seem to be more quictly ordered at Lisbon than they 
were. ‘lhe Minister has offered a sort of repuration 
to England for the despatch of Viscount de las Antas, 
but it has not been found sufficient. 


HOLLAND. 


We have heretofore announced the decease of the 
ex-Queen of Holland, on the 5th of October; it is ak 
most a remarkable coincidence, that the reigning 


Carlton, City Treasurer. All issues of the corporation 
of Frederick are in the form of checks, and none above 
filty cenfs —all are signed by Daniel Kolb, as Mayor, 
and either by G. Bantz, P. B. A.. or G. Koontz, Regis- 
ter. 


New Counterfeit on the Bank of Penn Township.— 
Counterieit ‘'wenty Dollar notes on the above bank, 
made their appearance in Philadelphia last week. ‘They 
are exceedingly well executcd—indeed a number of 
them were taken on deposit by some of the city banks. 
‘he paper is somewhat lighter than that of the gcnu- 
ine notes, and they are made payable tu S. S. Jones. 
The likeness of Franklin, on the right hand margin, is 
coarsely engraved—various datcs.—Bicknell’s Rep. 


Congress.—On Monday last, 4th inst. the second 
session of the ‘I'wenty-fith Congress commenced. The 
attendance in both Houses was more numerous than 
had been anticipated. 


Pennsylvania.—The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
assembled at Harrisburg, on ‘l'ucsday lust, the Sth 


From Florida.—The Charleston Courier of the 27th 
ult. says that Gen. Jesup was at Volusia; that the 
main body of the army was concentrated at Fort Me- 
lon; and that the captive chicf Coahajo was to act as 
guide to the army. during the campaign. It is the in- 
tention to enter the country now occupied by the Indi- 
ans, by four different routes. One detachment pro- 
ceeds to Charlotte Harbour—another from ‘Tampa Bay 
directed to Fort Melon and the vicinity, by the pass 
called Buffalo Ford—the third moves from St. Augus- 
tine to Musquito and Indian river, and the fourth up 
the St. Johns to Fort Melon and the lake beyond lake 
Monroe. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to the 24th of October, and Liverpool 
to the 25th, both inclusive, have been reccived at New 
York. ‘The principal topic of the London papers is 
the grand dinner which was to be given by the city of 
London to the Queen, on the 9th of November. 

The news from the Continent is unimportant.—The 
report of the taking of Constantine by the French has 
proved untrue. On the contrary, there were unfavour- 
able rumours in circulation at Puris, to the effect that 
the besiegers had been repulsed and were retreating to 
Bona. 

‘The Portuguese ministry had resigned. The Duke 
of Terceira had arrived in London. ‘The affairs o! 
‘Texas were attracting the notice of the English mer. 
chants, and complainis had been made to the Govern. 
ment of the attacks by Texan vessels on those of Eng. 
land. 

The Bey of Tunis is dead—supposed to have been 
poisoned at the instigation of the ‘Turkish sultan. 

A letter from Burgos, dated the 11th of October, 
published in the Paris journal Le Commerce, states 
that Don Carlos was despaired of, and had taken the 
last sacrament, in anticipation of appruaching death. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


For the sake of all who love literature, and rejoice 
in the welfare of its ornaments, we give place to the 
following from the London Courier of the 17th. 

Professor Wilson.—We rejoice to be able to contra- 
dict the report of the indisposition of this great and 
amiable man, upon the best possible authority—his 
own. ‘I'he following touching and beautiful extract 
from a letter received by one of the proiessor’s friends 
this morning, has been handed to us, with permission 
to gratify all who honour worth and genius by its pub- 
lication : 

“ [t pleased God, on the 29th of March, to visit me 
with the scverest calamity that can befal one of his 
creatures, in the death of my wife, with whom I had 
lived in love for twenty-six years; and since that event, 
till about a fortnight ago, I lived with my family, two 
sons and three daughters, dutitul and affectionate in a 
secluded house near Roslin. ~ 

“JT am now in Edinburgh; and early in November 
hope to resume my daily duties in the University. — 

“] have many blessings for which I am humbly 
thankful to the Almighty. And though I have not 
borne my affliction so well or better than I have done, 
yet I have borne it with submission and resignation ; 
and feel that, though this world is darkened to me, I 
may be able yet to exert the faculties, humble as they 
ure, which God has given me, if not tothe benefit not 
to the detriment of my fellow mortals, * * * * 

“1 am, sir, your’s sincerely, 
*Joun WItson. 

“6, Gloucester-place, Edinburgh, Oct. 12.” 


Lonpvon, Oct. 14.—The advices received from the 
United States to the 26th ult., have given much satisiac- 
tion in the city, as they show that a return to a more 
healthy condition of things in mercantile affairs had 
been exhibited. ‘The Americans continue to give 
sterling proofs that they are desirous of diminishing, as 
speedily as possible, the debt due by them to this 
country. 

Bank of England.—It appears from the quarterly 
statements of the Bank of England, ending October 17, 
that the circulation had decreased £8,000, and the 
deposites £592,000. ‘The securities have been with- 
drawn to the amount of £1,289,000, and the stock of 
bullion has been increased £553,000, making with the 
increase shown by the former return, an aggregate of 
£1,102,000. ‘The total liabilities of the Bank were 
£2),217,0U0, and the assets £32,856,000; making the 
rest, or surplus profits, £2,855,000. ‘I'he stock of bul- 
lion on the 17th of October was the enormous sum o 
£7,000,000, or about 35,000,000 of dollars. 

‘he prosperous condition of the Bank is ascribed in 
a great measure to the “unexpected honesty of the 
American debtors ;” and the tone of the leading papers 
toward this country is wonderfully altered from what 
it has been, generally, for the last six months. 


Public attention has been strongly excited through- 
out England, by a specch of Lord. Durham, at the first 
public meeting of the Durham Reform Society, on the 
17th of October, in which his lordship declared him- 
self an unchanged and unchangeable reformer and 
supporter of the existing ministry, although decidedly 
opposed to any organic change in the House of Lords, as 
useless and impossible, because the matcrials for 
making an elective House of Lords cannot be found in 
the country. His lordship threw out an intimation, 
however, that he would be in favour of a “second 
House of Assembly,” but without giving any hint of 
the mode in which he would have it constructed. 

Tranquility in Ireland.—At the quarter sessons for 
Limerick, King’s county, Kilkenny, and Longford, the 
presiding barristers, in their charge to the grand juries, 
congratulated them on the tranquil state of their re- 


moat disturbed districts in Ireland. 


FRANCE. 
The Paris journals are almost exclusively occupied 
with the approaching elections, and the progress of the 


French army in Africa. 
Letters rs i Toulon of the 17th affirm that letters 


from Bona up to the 14th merely~mentioned that all 


Queen of Holland also died precisely one week after 
the death of her royal predecessor. Her majesty was 
the daughter of Frederick William II. King of Prussia, 
and her name was Frederica Louisa Wilhelmina. She 
died at the Hague, on the 12th of October, being in the 
64th year of her age. She was born, married, and died 
in October. 


THE REVOLT IN CANADA. 


The insurrection in Lower Canada appears to be 
quite general ; but the condition and prospects of the 
insurgents are imperfectly known at present, so con- 
tradictory are the statements put forth by the contend- 
ing parties and their adherents. Enough, however, is 
known to make it certain that the disaffected in that 
province, consisting chiefly of “ Canadians,” so called, 
i. e. descendants of the original French scttlers, have 
at last matured their projects into open rebellion against 
the government. Numerically, the advantage is de- 
cliedly in their favour. But, as usually happens in 
such cases, they are destitute of organization, discipline, 
and resources, while, on the other hand, the govern- 
inent holds at its bidding the garrisons, the civil and 
military organizations, the regular troops and all the 
resources of the British empire. The insurgents can- 
not maintain themselves now, whatever they may do 
in after years; and the attempt must of necessity in- 
volve them in hopeless ruin, to which every temporary 
success on their part will only add fearful weight and 
magnitude; for, however little it may be for the actual 
interest of England to retain the province, we may be. 
perfectly sure that it will not be yielded to force with- 
out a mighty struggle. The military force now in the 
province may possibly be insufficient for the present, 
but the moment navigation re-opens in the spring, the 
whole country will, no doubt, be alive with British re- 
giments, and the insurrection be overwhelmed in tor- 
rents of blood. For the sake, therefore, of the Cana- 
dians themselves, it is most earnestly to be desired that 
the rebellion be put down at once. 

The insurgents it appears had made a stand at St. 
Charles, about 30 miles below Montreal, and had re- 
paired an old French fort. Their number was stated 
at two thousand or more, well armed and furnished, 
and that they had eight brass pieces. On Wednesday 
the 22d ult., a dzstachment of eight hundred regulars, 
and three hundred volunteers leit Montreal, under the 
command of Col. Gore, with the intention of breaking 
up this post. ‘hey landed on Thursday, and took up 
their line of march for St. Charles. ‘The advance 
guard, consisting of 200 regulars, had proceeded as 
lar as St. Dennis, when they were attacked by the 
Canadian populace, and after a severe engagement 
they were driven buck, with the loss of 16 killed and 
wounded, and two brass pieces. 

At the same time that Col. Gore left Sorrel, Col. 
Wetherall left Chambly for St. Charles. He had under 
his command four companies of the Royals, two com- 
panies of the 66th, with two pieces of artillery, and 
about twenty cavalry. Immediately upon their depar- 
ture, blue lights were fired at different points by the 
rebels, to apprise their friends of their approach. On 
arriving at Rouville, on ‘Thursday, six or seven miles 
from St. Charles, they found an important bridge de- 
stroyed, and were compelled to bivouac there for the 
night. | 

On Saturday the 25th ult. Col. Wetherall reached St. 
Charles and attacked the fort, which he carred, after 
an action of four hours, at the point of the bayonet. 
The stockade did not include much of the village, but 
only a space of a few acres round Mr Debartzch’s 
house. After the action the troops spent the i in 
that part of the village that lay to the north of it. They 
found the village deserted. The next morning the 
priest returned and received his orders to attend tothe 
burial of the dead. 

Col. Wetherall and his troops reached Montreal on 
Thursday, 30th ult. on their return froin the expedition 
to St. Charles, having with then two pieces of cannoo 
abandoned by the insurgents at Point Oliviere, and 32 - 
prisoners. On his way thither from Rouville, he was 
met and opposed by a large body of insurgents, sup- 
posed to be about 1000, but a few shots dispersed them 
and left a free passage for the troops. 

Colonel Wetherall, in his official account of the cap- 
ture of St. Charles, states that he made the attack at 
morning, and was vigorously met with a heavy fire 
from the patriot outworks, which he then stormed and 
carried, burning every building within the stockade, 
except that of Mr. Debartzch. The slaughter of the 
patriots was terrible—152 were buried on Sunday 
night, and numbers were burnt ap in the houses. 
They had also 300 wounded. Her Majesty’s troops 
lost 1 sergeant killed, 10 soldiers severely wounded and 
10 slightly. The dead patriots were interred by the 
royal troops. T'wenty-five prisoners were tuken— 
none of note. Gen. ‘I’. S. Brown fled, and Papineau 
and O'Callaghan, it is said’ crossed the river to St. 
Mare. Of the 152 buried, 56 were found dead in one 
spot. 

The theatre of these hostilities is on the right bank 
of the St. Lawrence, and embraces the territory be- 
tween that river and the river Sorel, or Richelieu, ur 
Chambly—for by all these names it is known—which 
forms the outlet of Lake Champlain, and after running 
nearly parallel with the St. Lawrence at a distance of 
sume 36 miles, and gradually converging towards it, 


! finally discharges itself into that river. 


The Montreal Gazettc of Thursday evening contains 
a Ictter signed by Colonels Macdonnell, Fraser, Chis- 
holm, and A. Macdonnell of the Glengarry militia, in 


spective counties, which were formerly among the 


Upper Canada, to the editor, stating the readiness of 
their four regiments to assist in maintaining the royal 
authority in the lower province, and that they have 
applied to Sir Francis Hzad for arms and ammunition. 

‘The Montreal papers of the 30th ult. contain a list 
of the names of forty-five prisoners, now in the jail of 
that city, on the charge of high treason. ‘Thirty-two 
of them were brought in on that day, seven of whom 
were taken between Longueuil and Chambly, and the 
others at St. Charles. 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN. 


A sermon will be preached on Sunday evening, at 
7 o’clock, in the church on Third street below Walnut, 
by the Rev. Mr. May, to the young men of the Phila- 
delphia Institute. 


MARRIED. 


At Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening, 22d No. 
vember, by the Rev. James L. Dinwiddie, Mr. Joux 
Stuart to Miss Saran Harron, both late of Ireland. 

At Fairfield, New Jersey, November llth, by the 
Rev. David D. McKee, Joun W. Cuarn, to Miss Pa-. 
TIENCE CLARK. 


VEXHE CHRISTIAN PROFESSOR.—Just received 

and for sale by Hogan & Thompsan, No. 30 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. ‘The Christian Professor, 
addressed, in a series of Counsels and Caiitions, to the 
members of Christian Churches, by John Angell James, 
in 1 vol. 12mo. Also a fresh supply of Philip’s Devo. 


Rev. Albert Barnes, in 2 vols. 120. 


tional Guides, with an Introductory Essay by the 


Dec. 9.—It. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


5 .ee tos Bom the United States Gazette. | sists of coffee and sherbet principally, the last| novel, appear insignificant, in view of this|cending to the cornice, Mr. Buckingham | the utmost faithfulness be applied to the horse | you for your visit. I wish you prosperity and 
_..... 7HE SABBATH DAY. of which is ‘made from the juice of the pome-| goodly gift. Upon receiving this library, the | found, to his utter astonishment, that by the|of Egypt. The wild ass of the desert is a/happiness. I have done.” “" 
— sweet Sabbath day granate, lemons, oranges, and citron, diluted Queen formed the determination of erecting | least moisture these delicate lines might be| creature differing widely from the dull and| This address having been communicated to 
1 love thy gor oe ae Salen thorn, es. with water. Mild tobacco, wood of aloes, and a building for its reception, which should be | erased as readily as pencil marks from a slate ;} stupid animal known by that name in most the Indians, was responded to by a chief of 
For thet fresh hopes and heavenly thoughts are born; | dried rose leaves, are smoked in pipes, and| in every way worthy of it; and before the en. , and these pencilings of the ancient sculptor 4 other lands; being always preferred for riding | the Pawnees, in the following manner : 
er . story-tellers are engaged to divert the com-/ trance, stand the two obelisks before men-|had remained unimpaired through the lapse | even by the Pacha himself, and is extremely| “ My Fararr—We are glad to come here. 


“And mang a 


ray 
divine pours in upon the soul, pany with the recital of the marvellous or pa-| tioned, which in all probability w 


No thoughts shall stray. weary, after the toils and labours of the day ;| persons either residing in Alexan 


r I’s inmost depths my lips ‘ : ‘ 
ee fae toy pl otherwise than innocent and harmless in their | any description whatever, should 


walah turns to God, scorning the world’s control. thetic, as the mood is on them. This sort of| by the priests to be placed here, to give to 


No 
shall raise. and the accompanying amusements are not| ting the city, who possessed manuscripts of 


ere allowed | of more than 2000 years. 
Anecdote of Rain.—A single exception to 


y noon, sweet Sabbath day ! luxury is esteeemed in the East to be the| this building a sacred or august character. | ,,; . . 
Liove thy high and solemn noon, most delightful, as it is one of the most ne-| To augment this already splendid collection, | 
romi thee my God! and from this blessed boon, cessary, and withal extremely grateful to the | this politic Queen issued an edict, that all the days of seria when the whole popu- 


dria, or visi-| Jation of ‘Thebes was thrown into the utmost | 
r h consternation. The temples closed, the peo- 
aliow them! ple clad in sackcloth and ashes, and every 


‘Th character and tendency. to remain in this library for one year, during| Where to be heard cries of grief, because a 
4 At that blest hour my soul this world would leave ; . ARABS. which time the scribes “gen two new copies 5 | raw drops of rain had fallen from the clouds 
And soar away That class of the population of Egypt which | 0%¢ of which beeame the property of the li- upon the city. 


Sabbath: the skies may be termed the husbandmen or cultivators 


M.St. L.L. |0f the soil, are of Arabian descent, and still 


kind of interest for the loan. By 


brary, while the other was given to the 
owner, together with the original copy, as a 


INUNDATION OF THE NILE. 
this means,| As was before noticed, the waters of this 


4 possess many of the characteristics of the de- 
4 RLESS CHILDREN. | of Ishmael, although more domesti- | the collection received large additions, and 
4 THE FATHER ro ais MOTHERL ‘lcated than those who live in the deserts, and | literature was much advanced by these excel. | day ating “ik ye - en 
3 Come, gather closer to my side, dwell, as did their fathers under the patri-|!ent measures. This, although the policy of }overllow Its banks, and so continue to In- 
~~ My little smitten flock : a sovereign of ancient times, appears far|crease, until the whole country presents the 
h archal age, under the shelter of their tents. | » app 
* And I will tell of him - o-tergia t | They are tall ‘and slender, and live upon the | Wiser than the laws at present in England, | appearance of a continuous sea, studded with 
.  Wnarauainaet eople forth most simple kind of food—consisting, in a where no author is allowed to publish any | thickly inhabited islands. At the lowest sea- 
From Egypt's wrath and guile, great measure, of rice. They exercise much, | book whatever, until he has first given away | son of the Nile, the waters are not more than 
And once a cradled babe did float and are exceedingly hospitable; and it may eleven copies, no matter how expensive may from six to eight feet in depth; but from a 
Allhelpless on the Nile. | be safely stated, that the greater part of the | be the work ; and so hard is this regulation, | !azy current of not more than one mile an 
; that many valuable books have been k hour, the accelerated stream flows on until it 
You’ nes, your eyes vices to which they are subjected, are the | ept 
fi he public unt of it. This Ji-|betomes extremely rapid, and reaches in 
Are wandering far and wide; effect of the despotism of the government | !'om the public on accou eee Are 
~~ ‘Think you of her who knew so well under which they live. Their proportion to brary was partially destroyed at the time of| Width up to the very base of the mountains. 


the whole number of inhabitants may be esti- 


| A father's hand your course may guide They also, as much as possible, avoid the day,| the whole number of baths for 


from such contamination. How strangely | the same direction, from north 


We extract from the New York papers the| God in his dealings with this people! But| ten months of the year; and the 
following notices of the Lectures, now in the only one portion of the prophecy is yet ful-| contrary direction the other two 


CITY OF GRAND CAIRO. out; their very name a hissing and a by-word| moon. The first of these, or 


which has been bestowed upon it, of the Mo. | all these things, also declares, that the day | culty which would otherwise be 
ther of the World. Among the public squares, | shall come when the chosen people of God | of navigating the Nile against its 
the place of Ezbekeeah is deserving of notice. | shall be gathered in from all nations of the | as it is, the vessel with canvass 


the capture of the city by the Caliph Omar, | There is something strange in the contrast be- 
who headed the Arabian expedition; and|tween the joy exhibited by the people of 


Your fixed attention asec ee ee) end the most of when, after the wealth and resources of the| Egypt at such a time, and the consternation 
Ah! never from your hearts erase them cultivate the soil. het sock: in 
That blessed mother’s name. JEWS. city had fallen into his hands, was solicited to 
A of as welll this library ; but the Arab chief sent} 4ny o avoid the dange 
’ “?/1f they corroborated the Koran, to destro 
despised, down-trodden descendants of the the Koran was enough, ces. When the river begins to rise, the cat- 
_ My sheltering arms can clasp you all, chosen people, appear to share largely in their| needed no corroboration; and, on the other| tle are all gathered in, and a season of gene- 
of ibe hey did cot ages with the Koran and joy commences, and ret 
Who slngs the angel’s song. ther people; and all their garments are vere al fb 
of The messengers, perceiving that on either | passing and repassing of boats trom one 
Begin, sweet birds, the accustomed strain, either black, or dar ue, OF Drown—as far! hand the same fate awaited it, spared them-| point to another. This lasts six weeks, during 
as from the gay selves sha trouble of examining them and ac-| Which time the earth drinks in enough mois- 
You're sobbing by ur e cordingly set fire to the building; but a par- ture to suffice for the first harvest; and 
Good night; go, say the prayer she taught, ew is obliged to walk along the by-paths, | tition wall prevented the whole collection the waters nutriment Is imparted to the soil, 
Beside your little bed, and chooses to avoid the highways as much | 4.) being destroyed by the flames; and it is{ Which renders it extremely and continually 
The lips that oem degra ta there, as possible, to escape the indignities which reported that, nothwithstanding the quantity rich and productive. : 
Are silent with the dead. | | are otherwise sure to be heaped upon them. | consumed, still enough were saved to heat| The Early Harvest.—As soon as the waters 


six months. | begin to subside and leave a little strip of soil 


Amid the thorns of life, __ and may be seen crouching through the} The population of the city at that time was|at the mountain’s base, the husbandman be- 
His care protect those shrinking plants stréets at night, as though they were afraid of| estimated at 300,000 free men, besides wo-| gins to prepare for his harvest. ‘The ground 
being apprehended. ‘I'he Turks appear to be} nen, children, and slaves. ‘There were 4000] needs no ploughing; but the sower goes 

Shall like t that mother write? their peculiar enemies; and if accidentally public baths, and 400 theatres. along, scattering his seed before him, and 
Who touch the strings — the soul ? they touch their garments against a Jew, they with ants eam treading it into the earth; and he is usually 

Dear smitten flock, night: | repair immediately home, change their robes, : : followed by innumerable flocks of pigeons, 


| LHS. |and perform ablution, deeming twenty-four} There are two winds which prevail in| ,4, pick up a large portion of the seed thus 
hours little enough time to become purified | Egypt: the one called the Etesian, blows in sown ; but even that which remains and takes 


to south, di-| root yields an increase altogether unknown to 


saints ates «oe am and how strikingly may we view the hand of| rectly opposite the current of the Nile, for! jigs countries. In a short time, another 


other in the 


i oad strip becomes dry enough to admit the same 
9 


process; and again the husbandman goes 


filled. The children of Israel are indeed | has various names, but is denominated the] By this time, the first has be- 
course of delivery, by Mr. Buckingham, the | tered abroad ; their land the possession of | poisonous wind, which is hot and extremely up 4 


celebrated traveller. the infilel; their national character blotted | unpleasant; this is better known as the Si-| 1h, land is covered with the seed; and by 


the Evesian| ihe time that the last strip along the margin 


On the whole, Cairo is a magnificent city,| among all people under heaven. But the] wind, seems to be’ wisely ordered by Pr0vi- | 6 che rigie in sowed, the whole presents the 
and is not altogether undeserving of the title | same sure word of prophecy which declares dence as a means of counteracting the diffi- varied appearance of every season of harvest 


known to the year—from the first appearance 
the green sprout to the more advanced 
spread’ may! stalk; then the flower of the grain; then the 


4 This is the place where the Mamelukes are | earth, and reinstated in their country, and {| sail up the stream as swiftly as in the other! ¢))) ear; next the brown and full ripe grain, 
‘7 trained to ride, and may be seen at the age of | become even more glorious than in the days| case it is wafted down by the current. Du- waiting for the harvest; while the next strip 
7 or 8, mounting their horses. This square | of their former splendour. ring the two months of the continuance of the presents the stubble from which the crop has 

has one peculiarity which strikes the stranger TEMPLE OF SERAPIS. Simoon, the navigation is impeded, and al}.¢, gathered in. This noble harvest, froin 


with surprise. One day it may be seen en-| Ty, great ternple was the most prominent} 24. This wind has received a 


q | livened with tents and soldiers, and groups of building at Alexandria, and was the first ob- fying Fifty, from about the number of days 


children sporting about the grass; while on| ject that met the eye, in approaching the city. ; : 

the ve was built upon an artificial platform, the Our weed 
seen covere wi tt h f whic ined by 120 
surface hundreds of beautiful gondolas. The Tile feet 
extent square, and a fragment of it still remains 
lu. standing, to attest its former splendour. country; but is not dangerous, e 
minated with thousands of variegated lamps, 
is truly enchanting. 


days vessels are detained. This 


noogees of history. Mr. Ilamilton, an English gentle- | covered with the sands blown by 


are the most numerous, and are to be met ign, yisited Egypt, and apent several months| for its approach which can be 


The interior of these mosques is extremely | ut the time of its erection; and from this| upon these vast oceans of sand, 
plain, admitting neither painting, sculpture, | ,ame the circumstance of its being attributed | certed signal are halted, and the 
or music, and not even allowing the use of} 1, Pompey, the contemporary of Julius Cesar,|ced in rows of about 100 eac 
bells. The architecture is of the Saracenic may be accounted for. ‘The inscription, which | with their broadsides opposed t 
order, resembling in many respects the Goth-| 77. ffamilton, after much difficulty decy-| and the men, women and childre 


graceful, swelling form, and adorned with| Ty, pedestal 16 feet high and 12 ft. broad;| caused to change their places, 


extremely simple. Every one, upon enter-| view the reflection of his face in the solid 


upon an equality within the mosque. After| sixteen similar ones which supported the | Buckingham over the deserts, Jas 


course, generally illustrative of the practical 


of false religion, there is none less revolting} which has rendered the name of the other- | serves particular notice, is the 
to the Christian’s feelings than that of the| wise obscure Pompaias immortal, while that} perhaps total, absence of rain. 


F ; of the Patriarchal fathers, and Old Testament | an ephemeral fame which runs through all| another peculiar and benignant 
a records; but have mingled up with the sim- | ranks of society, and which may serve in after| of Providence, the same results 
ple worship of Christians many of the tradi-| ages to tell the antiquary the name of the en- | be derived from rain, are produced 


tions of that ingenious usurper, who well | utmost obscurity may exist in relation to the adduced, to show that Egypt rece 
.. knew how to pamper the depraved appetites | reigning monarch of its time. 
| of those over — he sought to weave the | ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. 
web of his new religion, in which he declares 
y was, in ancient days, the rich- 
himself to be the Prophet of the Most High. est and rarest collection of bouks in the 
) BATHS. world: its origin, progress, and destruction | « 


allusions to this land by Moses 


But as a direct proof of the 


all oriental countries, and in many instances| to increase in wealth and prosperity; and 
- carried to a state of refinement hardly to be| this gave the people much leis re, which 
@ described. These are very numerous at Cairo, | they devoted to the cultivation of their intel-| Monumental Proof.—He visi 


in that country, which he terms a 


well be imagined, and are taxed from four to} but having occasion to go into Asia Minor, | frieze work around the coping o 


- dour of the establishment. Some of the more | tion of books, consisting of 200,000 manu.- | tured by the Egyptians, repre 
costly of these baths are filled with every | script volumes, and these he immediately de-| umphal processions, entries, &c. 
thing calculated to lull the mind into the| termined to send to Cleopatra; and accord-| every state of progress from the 
‘most enchanting state of delight; singing| ingly made arrangements to transmit this im-| the finished sculpture. One por 
birds, and fountains, and delicious odours,| mense library to Alexandria. Mr. Bucking-|chiselled and coloured, while th 


the agreeably tempered bath. Attached to| comparison with the presents which lovers| wanting the paint.. The nextina 


~ 


meaning forty, because for that number of 


ces very disagreeable sensations, a kind of 
langour entirely unknown to people of this 


POMPEY’S PILLAR. deserts, where it is oftentimes extremely so. 
This monument must be familiar by name, | Caravans, composed of immense numbers of 
at least, to every one who has read the page | camels, horses, and individuals, are sometimes 


Among the public buildings, the mosques man, who, while filling some dip!oimatic situa- | wind ; and the mode of escape is by preparing 


with in all parts of the town. Some of them) in decyphering the hieroglyphics, discovered | ceived by the extremely lurid appearance of 

are so.small as to admit not more than 30or |} that this Pillar was erected to Diocletian, | the horizon, not altogether unlike our wes- 

40 persons; but there are others which are} who introduced a supply of corn into Egypt| tern sunset, but by far more glowing and 

oo, large, a sina ae in time of famine, and that the Pompaias| warm. ‘These caravans, which sometimes| “ Green Egypt with her triple harvest crowned.” 

as been denominated the iosque O wers, 23 largely i inscription, | employ 60,000 camels, besides other beasts 

was the mayor, or Civil magistrate of the city, » app : ’ Ei to twenty fold, and the latter is considered a 


ic, in its pointed arches, grouped pillars, and phered, is in Greek characters, and inscribed | places under their shelter; but when the sand 
the outside adornings of arabesque ; but the| ynon the base of the Pillar. ‘I'he proportions | has so accumulated as to have towered above PRODUCTIONS. 
shape of the dome is peculiar, being of a} oF this colossal monument are as follows :—| the back of the animals, they are speedily| The productions of Egypt worthy to be no- 


from the clouds; and we may learn from the 


addressing the Israelites, to appease them, he 
alludes to the promised land, and among other 
things tells them that the clouds drop fatness, 


: public baths, a spec y common to) irom the death of its founder, still continuec | instance presented itself to the lecturer while 


le the senses, and add to the charm of|ham here made a faceticus remark that, in| figures, were finished in the sculpture, but 


“these bathing éstablishments, are places where | now-a-days made their mistresses, this was a|er state; while the remaining portion pre- 
confectionaries and beverages are sold; but| colossal token of affection; and well may an| sented but the outline as delineated with the of as th 
nothing that will intoxicate. The drink con-! album, or an annual, or a copy of the last new| pencil. After procuring the means of as-| description appears, it nevertheless may with|be virtuous and happy. Brothers, | thank 


general stagnation of commerce, of course en- the sowing to the ingathering, occupies a 


name signl-| season of but three months. 


Second and Third Hurvest.—As soon as the 
first harvest has been gathered in, the people 
begin to water the land by means of canals, 
which are supplied by hand, and convey the 
water over every part of the surface. Hence 
Moses remarked, that the whole land was 
watered like a garden of herbs. The two 
latter harvests, unlike the first, is regular and 
uniform—the one continuing through four, and 
the other five months of the year. ‘Thus the 
country is continually yielding her increase, 
and year after year the land produces her 
abundance without the least diminution in 
the richness of the soil. Homer undoubtedly 
alludes to this when he says: 


Quarantine, 


wind produ- 


xcept in the 


this dreadful 


readily per- 


— le pers golden harvest ; but in Egypt the land yields 

“go steal eg from fifty to a hundred fold: and this con- 

ne thes ae firms the statements of Scripture, which have 

ihe theis oftentimes been considered as highly figura- 
tive, but are strictly true. 


and become | ticed, are rice, which is larger and finer than 


gold and blue enamel ; and many of these the shaft 92 feet high, in one unbroken piece, | again moored in the same manner as before ;| any other, and sugar, which is not so good as 
have cost from 5000 to 6000 pounds sterling. | and the capital 12 feet high; the diameter of | and thus they go on repeating this operation|that made in the West Indies; but this may 
There is asimple pulpit erected for the priest, | this immense shaft is 104 feet, and conse-| until the effect of the blast is over. Some-| in all probability be attributed to the manner 
who wears no distinguishinz garments, and quently the circumference is 314 feet. It is; times the travellers become so exhausted | of treatment, rather than any thing in the na- 
cannot be distinguished from any other citi- composed of the rose-coloured granite from | and worn out with the labour and fatigue in-|tural product. Indigo and flax are raised, and 
zen. the island of Cyenne, and known by the | cidental to this laborious work, as to be over-| the latter article seems to have always been 

SIMPLICITY OF MAHOMEDAN WORSHIP. name of Cyenite; and is still in so perfect a| come by sleep; and both animals and men, | an article of Egyptian culture, as we find their 

The mode of worship in the mosques is| state of preservation, that the beholder may | yielding imperceptibly and unconsciously to} mummies swathed in linen, some of which 
its influence, sink down, and become buried | equals in texture the finest cambric. Cotton 
ing, engages in private devotion: and all,| stone, so extremely beautiful is the polish | in the sand. The instances of this kind| appears to have been a later production, and 
from the Sultan to the meanest peasant, are | that it receives. This column was one of.the| which occurred during the journeys of Mr.|to have superseded in some degree the cul- 


ted for about | ture of flax. The lotus is common to Egypt, 


the private devotions are concluded, the as. | front portico of ‘the temple of Serapis, and | eighteen hours. An instance was noticed in|and the yose is raised and cultivated as an 
sembly is addressed by the priest, in a dis-| was brought by the builders 600 miles from} which but fifteen persons escaped, out of ajarticle of commerce; and Mr. Buckingham 
the quarties out of which it was taken. Mr.| caravan numbering about 20,000. remarked, that he had literally travelled fora 


duties of life. Among all the different forms | Buckingham, in reverting to the circumstance} The next feature under this head which de-| distance of sixty miles over one continuous 


general, and|bed of roses. The essential oil of the rose, 
This, in any | known as the ofto with us, may be bought for 


Arabian impostor. ‘They acknowledge the| of Diocletian is almost forgotten, very face-| other country than Egypt, would be a matter|an English half crown an ounce; and a large 
true God, and his Son, Jesus Christ, and many | tiously remarked upon that kind of desire for of most disastrous consequences; but by| pitcher of the finest rose water may be had 


intervention | fora snilling; and so greatly is the luxury of 
otherwise t | this perfume enjoyed, that it is not uncom- 
by the over-| mon to hear of baths in which one may re- 


.- tions of the Jews, and still more of the inven- | gineer, or the architect, or oversccr, while the | flowing of the Nile. Proofsfrom Scripture were | cline in this delightful fluid. 


ived no rain ZOOLOGY. 

Among the animals worthy of remark here, 
are the Buffalo, which varies essentially from 
that animal as known to us in the western 
prairies of America. The Egyptain buffalo 
is very tame and docile; and a drove may be 
led by a child, who can without danger take 
his seat upon the neck of the animal, and with 
a pole guide him in any direction. Next we 
may mention the Hippopotamus, or River 
ted an un-|Horse, an amphibious animal, the race of 


, when he is 


absence of 


 : and regulated to suit the rank of any and every | lects. They collected a library, which was} finished temple, where the work had the| which is yearly diminishing, on account of 
4 individual, from the highest to the lowest ;| destroyed by fire about the time of Cleopatra. | appearance of having been abandoned while|the erdeavours made to take them for their 
affurding to the poorer class this delightful| At this period, Mark Antony became ena-|in an unfinished state; and even computing | hide and teeth, the ivory of which is very su- 
and refreshing luxury at the rate of about| moured of this lovely Queen, who, by all ac-|it to have been among the latest works|perior, and is used throughout Europe for 
; three cents; while those more affluent are | counts, must have been the most beautiful, as|of this character in the country, it must/dental operations. The Jackall, an animal 
‘a introduced to all the extravagances that can| well as the most accomplished of females ;|not.be less than two thousand years old. A| like our Fox; and the Hyena, which is gen- 


f this tem-| erally regarded with the utmost abhorrence, 


five-and-twenty shillings, as may be the splen-| he found at Pergamos a magnificent collec-| ple, presented the figures generally sculp-| because it rcots up the graves, and devours 


senting tri-| dead bodies; but this animal is not as feroci- 
éc., and in| ous and dangerous as has generally been sup- 
drafting to} posed, but on the contrary is extremely timid, 
tion, highly | and will run from the approach of an individ- 
e adjoining | ual, and is probably not untameable, as has 


still rough-| particular notice. This animal has been 


A 


fleet and playful; and hence an expression 
has arisen, which is applied to one of peculi- 
arly bright and lively character, that they are} 
as ** brisk as an ass.” : 


might be made a source of great revenue to 
the country; and a vessel sailing in this 
water may be said to plough its way literally | 7 
through shoals of fish; and her track is gen- 
erally followed by large flocks of the Flamin- 
go and the Ibis, the former of which, when ar- 


{ing been conducted to one of the school- 
rooms, and having seen the performance of a | continue twenty-three weeks. Besides all the regular 
class, under the direction of the principal, College studies, there is a department of Modern Lan- 


i “ts ave it up. a : guages, and a preparatory or academical department. 
Mr. Peet, they gave it up, and allowed that Labour is furnished to those desiring it, aa fair 


wages allowed off the bills. We have now a ve 
They asserted, however, that they had never | skil‘ul gardener, whose practical instructions in the 


seen a deaf mute among their own people. ! primitive art, may be very valuable to the student. 


deaf and dumb. These children whom you 
see around you, cannot hear or speak. They 
are assembled here from all parts of the coun- | 
try. We do not leave them on the prairie or 


make shoes, clothes, and furniture, 


teach them concerning the Great Spirit, who 
been generally supposed. The Horse deserves | takes care of them, and gives them every 
blessing: so that, when they leave this place, 
very accurately described by the writer of the | and return to their friends, they may know 
book of Job; and as highly figurative as that | how to work and support themselves, and to 


BIRDS, QUADRUPEDS, ETC. 
Lake Menzelah abounds in fish, which 


rayed in great numbers, appear upon the sur- 
face of the waters like immense fleets, the 
red tip of their wings reminding one of their 
floating pendants. ‘The Ibis was among the 
sacred or deified objects of the Egyptians, 
and are still found preserved in the same 
tombs with the mummies. Pigeons are so 
numerous, that 100 may be purchased for a 
single dollar. 

Mr. Buckingham related an anecdote of a 
man with whom he talked respecting the 
pigeons taking away a portion of their-seed. 
‘s Why,” said the Arab, * we have in this land 
no other pigeons to rob us of the tenth of our 
produce as you have in England, and there- 
fore are willing to pay them our tythes.” 
Another instance he related of being on board 
a boat loaded with grain, and a flock of birds 
alighting upon it in great numbers, and lite- 
rally settling top of each other in their eager- 


ness to procure the corn; and when. Mr. B.| 1.55¢ monopolized 
polized the bookselling trade in 
asked the boatman why he did not drive them Germany. The most powerful of these is 
away, he remarked that the pigeons were} paon Cotta, the proprietor of the Allge- 
created to be fed a3 well as man, and there- | eine Zeitung. Baron Cotta is likewise the 
) proprietor of six literary periodicals of a high 
make no difference in the end, for corn al- standing, and of several others of an inferior 
rank, and is said to have from three to four 
hundred editors in his pay. He is proprietor 
sa esta of the copyright of all the works of Goethe, 
p Predeaieroins Schiller, Herder, and Ughland. The second 
of these literary grandees is Reimer, of Ber- 


torily been proved to be very different from Paul, Tick 


the Alligator, common to some other coun- ler, Novallis, and Schlegel. ‘The third is 
Brockhaus, of Leipsic, proprietor of the Con- 
versation-Lexicon, which alone occupies more 
than one hundred literary men. Brockhaus 
is likewise the publisher of a most colossal 
encyclopedia, which, when finished, will con- 
sist of at least 200 volumes; and he is now on 
the point of undertaking the publication of a 
new daily paper. 


fore they might eat; and, added he, it will 


ways fetches a price in accordance with the 
quantity in market, and therefore the remain- 
der of my load will bring me in as much as 


The last object to which he alluded was 
the Crocodile of the Nile, which has satisfac- 


tries, both in its structure as well as habits; 
for the females of Egypt are in the habit of 
wading up to their necks in the waters of the 
Nile, while around them may be seen many 
of these creatures harmlessly floating or swim- 
ming about. ‘The investigations of Baron 
Cuvier, at Paris, have classified this species 
among the herbivorous, while the Alligator 
belongs to the carnivorous class—the osteolo- 
gy of the head being widely different. 

This second lecture, together with the pre- 


vious one has introduced us to the geography | roly Land, by an American, with a Map and Engrav- 
and natural history of Egypt, while succeeding | ings. Second edition, with additions ; also the Young 
lectures are to make us acquainted with its | Wife, or Duties of Women in the Marriage Relation; 
; uebner’s Bible Narratives, from the an ew 
person who can possibly attend these lectures, | ‘Testaments; with Practical Remarks and Appropriate 
will reman away, for such another opportu- | Questions. Translated from the German. Just pub- 
nity may not again occur to them. lished and for sale, at 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 


splendours and wonders. We hope that no 


by | 
(From the New York Commercial Advertiser.) A* NUALS FOR 1838.—Oriental Annual, 22 plates; 


VISIT OF THE INDIANS TO THE INSTITU- 
TION FOR ‘THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

The Indian delegations now in this city, 
accompanied by the United States agent and 
a committee of the Common Council, paid a 
visit on Friday at eleven o’cluck, to the insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. Some cir- 


cumstances connected with this incident, | and other books, in splendid binding, suitable for pre- 


gave it more than ordinary interest. ‘The 
natural Janguage of gestures, in which deaf 
mutes converse, is quite familiar to all the 
savage tribes of the West. The individual 
signs in some cases differ, but the basis of 
the language is the same every where. It 
Was quite interesting to observe the pleased 
attention paid by these sons of the forest, to 
the various gesticulations employed by the 
pupils, as well as to the wonder and unfeigned 
terror with which, on their first arrival, they 
were in turn regarded by the mutes them- 
selves. 


longing to the school was brought forward, 
who described by signs the Indian processes 
of hunting and fishing. The eyes of the 


When we saw these children, we did not be- 
lieve that they could not hear or speak ; but 
since we have seen you make signs to them, 
and that they write down what you say, we 
believe that they are deaf and dumb. My 
father, I thank you, I thank you. When [ 
go back to my country I shall tell my people 
what I have seen. I shall remember what 


ample.” 


TRAVELS, NEW EDITION.—Inci- 


In the first instance, an intelligent lad be- Souvenir, 16 d«.; the Parlour Scrap Book, 14 do.; the 


wer 


ou have said. I shall imitate your good ex- 


The extreme fondness of these simple chil- 


dren of nature, for glittering ornaments, was : 
manifested in a thousand ways during their ; 
visit. Upon all beads, chains, and rings, they : 
looked with eager eyes. From many of the 
mutes, and others, they received gifts of tri- 
fling value, with expressions of the highest 
gratification. 


The visit to the Institution has not been 


without its use to the pupils themselves. It 
has served, better than a thousand descriptive 


essons, to convey to them an adequate idea 


of the inhabitants of our Weetern wilds. They 
have now clear ideas of a portion of the humam 
race, of whom they read and are told much. 
And there is no doubt that their uncivilized 
visitants will fulfil their promise, to remem- 
ber what they have seen, so there is quite as 
little, that the remembrance will be recipro- 
cal. 


TRIUMVIRATE OF BOOKSELLERS. 
Three individuals, at this moment, have al- 


dents of Travelin Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the 


RKINS. 


Picturesque, do. 19 do; Drawing Room Scrap 
Book, 36 do.; Jenning’s Landscape Annual, 21 do.; 
Fisher’s Oriental Keepsake, 37 do.; Christian Keep- 
sake, 16 do.; Heath’s Book of Beauty, 13 do.; Heath’s 
Book of Costumes, 12 do. ; Forget Me Not; Juvenile 
Scrap Book, 16 do.; Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 10 
do.; Christian Keepsake, by Rev. J. A. Clark, 11 do.; 
Parlour Scrap Book, 14 do.; Literary Souvenir, 16 do.; 
also a large assortment of Bibles, Psalms and Hymns, 


sents. For sale at the lowest prices, at No. 13 South 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, by 
dee. GEO. W. DONOHUE. 


TEW PUBLICATIONS.—Incidents of Travel in 
a Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land, by 
an American, with a map and engravings, second edi- 
tion, with additions, in 2 vols. 12mo. The Court of 
Rome, translated from the French, 12mo, Tyndales 
Testament, reprint of the edition of 1526. Huebner’s 
Bible Narratives, 18mo. The Comprehensive Com- 
mentary, 4th vol. A Mother’s Request Answered in 
Letters of a Father to his Daughters, 1 vol. 18mo. 


cloth. 
Annuals for 1838. 
The Christian Keepsake, with eleven engravings ; 
the ‘Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 10 do.; the Literary 


Friendship Offering, 11 do. For sale at No. 22 South 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, by 
dec. 2 J. WHETHAM. 


whole circle were fixed intently on him, and 
faces at first expressive of utter indifference, 
lighted up with smiles of satisfaction as he 
proceeded. Occasionally one would respond 
by a sign signifying “I know.” Oue of the 
teachers then addressed them by signs, as 
follows: * You have come from a country 
very far tothe West. You have travelled in 
steamboats and cars. You have visited great 
cities. You have arrived here, and come to 
this building to visit the deaf and dumb. We 
are pleased to sce you. We are all alike 
children of the Great Spirit.” Emphatic signs 
of assent followed each proposition, and one 
of the chiefs interrupted the gesticulator, to 
describe the firesin the steamboats which had 
conveyed them. This individual seemed to 
enter into the conversation with uncommon 
interest. He told by signs, on his own part, 


LADES BUTTER .—20 firkins of the cclebrated 
BW Glades Butter from Somerset county, Pa. just 
received in fine order. This butter is equal, if not su- 
perior to the N. Y. Goshen butter, and is put up in 
small firkins expressly for family use. For sale by 
; BALDWIN & COLTON, 
No, 244 Market street, Philadelphia. 
nov 25 


HRISTIAN KEEPSAKE FOR J838.—The Chris- 
tian Keepsake and Missionary Annual, edited by 
the Rev. John A.Clark, crown octavo, superbly bound 
in Turkey Morrocco, with eleven highly finished en- 
gravings, executed by the most distinguished Artists ot 
the United States. Also the Token and Atlantic Sou- 
venir for 1838, new scries, large duodecimo, superbly 
bound in fine goat skin, with ten highly finished en- 
gravings. The Literary Souvenir for 1838. The Par- 
Jour Scrap Book, for 1838, with twelve highly finished 
engravings. Just received and for sale by 
GEORGE & BYINGTON, 
N. W. corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets, 


how they chased the deer and buffalo, and 
how they skinned the slaughtered animals 


and ate their flesh. He told the number of | rens. New York, has, constantly Classe at 
: general assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
his wives and children, measuring the height | janeous Books. Orders from a distance will always re 


of the latter with his hand. Various other | ceive prompt attention. August 6.—ti. 


communications were made by different indi- 
viduals, through the same medium. 


In the mean time, however, some among |: for their benetit, both large and smal) size, and in fine 


thern appeared disposed to doubt the fact that “— _— Mi may constantly be had of the sub- 
all these children, amounting to some hundred | pies or a less number the thousand co- 


and fifty, were really deaf mutes. ‘They ex- 
pressed themselves in an amusing manner, in- 
timating that they were not to be deceived in 
that sort of way. But shortly afterward, hav- 


the thing was pussible. 
This is a remarkable fact; for of the existence 


of such among some tribes, there can be no 


After the assemblage had been collected in 


the chapel of the Institution, the delegations | Port at this office, or of the President. 


were addressed by Mr. Peet, as follows: 
BrorHers—I am happy to see you here. 
The object of this Institution is to teach the 


be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 


$128 for the ycar—winter term, $66, half in advance, 
pti Fuel in private rooms, lights, and washing, additional 
oubt. about 10 to $12. . 


streets, Philadelphia. In addition to his usual ex- 
tensive assortment, has just received the following arti- 
cles: White Malaga Grapes, Domestic Grapes, Bunch 
Raisins (prime brand) in boxes, halves, and quarters, 
; : London Split Peas, Shaker’s Parched Sweet Corn, Bur- 
in the forest. We give them food and cloth- 'gess’ (London) Suckory Paste, Gorgona Anchovies, 
ing. We teach them to read and write, to | Canton Soy, (extra), Kemp’s Potted Beef, New York 
and to: and Biscuit, 
nglish Stilton an eddar Cheesc, Soused Salmon 

bind books and raise vegetables. We also Newbold’s Hams, Guava Jelly, Spanish Olivés, Virginia 
pared Peaches, “ Gregory's” celebrated Vanilla Cream 
Candy, some very choice Black and Green Teas. The 

above articles will be found of superior quality, and 

warranted to give satisfaction. Also constantly on 

hand Rochester Family Flour, of the best fancy brands, 

selected with great care, delivered frce of charge to any 

part of the city and warranted. : 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 
Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the Genera} 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 


All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others wil) 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 
ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 
AFAYETTE COLLEGE—The Winter Terns 
opened on ‘Thursday, the 26th of October, and wii} 


Charges—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, &e. 


For further particulars inquire for a pamphlet re- 


Oct. 30. GEO. JUNKIN, 


AMES R. WEBB.—Temperance Grocer and Tea 
Dealer, South West Corner Dock and Second 
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